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{Price Ong Penny. 


Nothing from us. 
All from the Public. 


ACCRINGTON. | 


204 Stanley | 


Cooper, 
‘ \ccrington, writes :— | 
1 cu used De. Tibbles’ Vit | 
‘twenty-five years. 


« suit me like Dr. 


= 
—y 


DARWEN. 


91 Hannah 
Darwen, writes:—‘ I 
v--d) Dr. Tibbles’ 
‘ter seven years, and I 
! very stimulating and 
Bstiu ner.” 


\damson, 


¢ 


SCUTH SHIELDS. 


-Mr 1:11, 218 Marsden Street, 
Ve-' > ,uth Shields, writes :— 

used Dr. Tibbles’ 
‘ for about five years, 
‘v found it the best I 
v used.” 


——— 


“RADFORD. 


Lloyd, 4 Hope Street, 
“dl, writes:—* We have | 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for | 
‘tive years. It is very | 
“und nourishing, and I | 
‘nd it to everyone.” 


SHEFFIELD, 


‘iveaves, 13 Wellfield 
ctlield, writes :—“ We | 
' Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa | 
ten years, and would 
\o be without it. We, 

pn it Re be the best that 

a sold.” 


‘ LANSAMLET. 


”. Hopkins, 672 Neath | 
p Liansamlet, Glam,,| 
: “Ihave used Dr. 
r Vi-Cocoa for a long 
J ad prefer it to any | 


Vi. | Road, 


RUGBY. 


Mrs. Churehyard, 3 East } 


Street, Rugby,writes :—“ I have | 


used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for 


heverage, and I have re- | 
commended it to other friends.” 


LIVERPOOL. 


Mrs. Turner, 124 Brighton 
College Road, Great 
Crosby, Liverpool, writes :—“I 
| haveused Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
for a number of years, and have 
always found it to be a good 
strengthening tonic, and I 


| 
| 


aa | 
I | twenty years and have foundit | stantly for fifteen years, und | 
{ many other kinds, | very nourishing and a good, have derived 


always recommend it to my 
friends.” 


LUTON. 


Mr. A. Brown, Salterwood, 
Chatsworth Koad, Luton, 
writes:—“I have used Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for a number 
of years, and have derived 
great benefit from it, and I | 
have not suffered with indiges- 
tion as I did before taking | 
Vi-Cocoa.” 


-_— 


DEVONPORT. 


Mr. Nosworthy, 6! Barton ! 
Avenue, Keyham, Devonport, 
writes:—“I have used Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for upwards | 
cf fifteen years, with splendid | 
results. I would recommend | 
it to anybody.” 


| 
+ | 


GRIMBSY. 


Mr. L. Page, 118 Lord Street, | 
Grimsby, writes :—‘* Having | 
used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for | 
eight years, 1 am well pleased 
with it, as it is very refreshing 
and strengthening. If we feel | 
low, we always have a cup of 
Vi-Cocoa, which is such a good | 


It is very nourishing. 


pick-me-up.” 


RETFORD. 

Mrs. E. Bailey, 28 Moorgate, 
Retford, writes :—“ I have used 
Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa con. | 
great benefit | 
from it,” 


-_-— 


NORTHAMPTON. 


Mrs. G. S. Langley, 13 Henley | 
Street, Far Cotton, Northamp. | 
ton, writes:—“I have used 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for the 
last fifteen years morning and | 
evening, and I use no other. I | 
find Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa very 
sustaining, and I like it above 
all others.” 


IPSWICH. 


Mrs. Dixy, 41 Surbiton Road, 
Ipswich, writes :—‘I have used 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for the 
past eleven years, and can find | 
none to equal it.” 


Mr. T. W. Hurst, of Canton 
Street, Southampton, writes :— 


“T havo used Vi-Cocoa for over 
fourteen years, and find it an 


invaluable aid to digestion. | 
also like the flavour much 


better than any other, and, 


would not on any account give 


‘up using it.” 


SHEFFIELD. 

Mrs. Wragg, 18 Cecil Road, 
Highfields, Shettield, writes :— 
“T can gladly say that Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa has done me 
a lot of good. I have taken 


have found that it has set me 


well.” 
KENILWORTH. 
Mr. Riley, High Street, 


Kenilworth, writes:—“I havo 


| used Dr. ‘libbles’ Vi-Cocoa for 


BOLTON. 


Mrs. Fell, 189 Folds Road’ 
Bolton, writes :—“I have used | 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for seven ! 
years, and I find it very 
nourishing as a beverage.” 


ERDINGTON. 


Mrs. Tay, Rose Cottage, 
Greeu Lanes, Erdington, writes: 
—‘I have used Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa for many years and 
have found it to be very bene- 
ficial to the health. I always 
recommend it to my friends.” 


BURNLEY. 


Mrs. Wadsworth, 16 Spring- 
field Road, Burnley Wood, | 
Burnley, writes:—‘ We have | 
used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for 
eighteen ycars and wo have | 


derived great benefit from it.” | cn 


‘many years and havo derived 


great benefit from it.” 


, Vi-Cocoa for twenty weeks and | 


‘up, and made me feel quite, 


Remarkable Letters. 


| SOUTHAMPTON. | 


EXETER. 


Mrs. F. Milford, 8 Clarence 
Road, Emmanuel, Exeter, 
writes:— LT like Dr. ibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa best cf all, and always 
dvink it, Weare but a small 
family, but wo shall drink no 
other as we have used it for the 
past twenty years.” 


NOTTINGHAM. 


Mr. Brown, 88 Holgate Road, 
Nottingham, writes :—“Having 
sufferet for over five years 
with indigestion and nervous 
debility, I was recommended 
by a friend to try Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa, which [ did, and can 
now suy [ atu now well.” 


ROCHDALE. 


Mr. Kavanagh, 8 Bulwer 
Street, Rochdale, writes :—‘ It 
is five years since L commence:! 
taking Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi-Cocea. 
I find it very nourishing and 


very delicious in flavour.” 


erg ae 


COCGA: The valuable propertivs of the linest coro aes 


well knowu. 


KOLA: Of extraordinary sustaining properties, preventing 
undue fatigue or exhaustion atter strennous work, 


MALT: Rich in 
other foods. 
HOPS: 


healthy sleep. 


All these valuable ingredients are 


digestive power und easily 


wasimilates 


Soothes the nerves, icts as a tonic, and promotes 


combined ia 


The most perfect Food-Beverage ever invented. 


The Press and Public are unanimous in saying: * 


Cocoa like Vi-Cocoa.” 


Do not ask your grocer for cocoa. 


—it makes all the difference, 


Every grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in GU ports 


ls. 6d. tins, 


There is no 


Ask him for Vi-Cocoa 
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The* Breda’ 6-Day Vienna 
Regatator, polished Wainu: ‘ 
strikes hours & halves on Deco 1 
Cathedral Gung. A Pericss 1 
keeper. Height 32ins, Dei ‘ 
ject to your approval, 3/6 
and eleven monthly payment) 34 
Insured on the Railways and (4 
Paid. A Three Years W.: 
Write for Clock Catalog: 
Contains Newést Designs tur |) ' 
Room, Kitchen, Bedroom visi « 
poses, All delivercd 
Carriage Paid, for Mur Pac 
ments, @/-in the & Casi 1). 
Wherever you live our f+ 
Prices and Easy Terms are i 


3G. Graves Ltd. Shesicl: 


| iF Ley CLOG! 
| 


ie often marred by physical diss 
orders such as seassiciiness, train 
dizziness, and a digestion disordered 
by sudden changes of climate, food 
or water. 
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STUDY THE ADVERTi:® = 7S 


and when writing t \ 


mention “ Pearzon 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


x ry - —_ 
“oe 4 . 
TO LADIE:: 
4 should be included in every travelling bag. It is the most effectual corrective ‘you can take with yca. it has L pau : a arite 
} a reputation of over 35 years’ use as an unfailing relief for all functional derangements of the liver and THE I.R.S. COLDEN COMPOU.. = Adlets 
° digestive organs, are of pricelers eee. ee 
| 1 . . en! no wih 
| } Gentle and natural in its action, it never causes griping or weakening effects,“and is plcasant and casy to take, Weakness RGn aiveruincidas.us 
, ms : Far superior to Steel, T 
{ : parations. Prices, 1s. 3 


extra s:rong, 48. 6d. Post Te: 
all chemists or © 


Lady Manageress, The |.R.S 4) 
ad 145 Stockwell Roaw | 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO Limited, London, S.E. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


ff 
are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Books that will he Pp 


Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly,’ 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's issue, 


you to enjoy the social 
Pleasures of winter. 


-profes- 9- PACKET OF STAMPS FREE.—105 all 
{ «FOOTBALL FORECASTS, by or-profes | atcrents aend id- postage tor Gite Brie Bright 
: 4a., monthly 1-, and stamped addresses.—B., 120 & Son, 164 Btzand, W.U. 


Brintons Road, Southampton. --— — a reece 


cic enaaii nae -CARDS FROM PHOTOGRAPH 
Francis & C Ludgate Hill, London, 


WHAT TO 
DANCE 


By WILLIAM LAMB. 


The ideal guide to the Ballroom. Contains special i 
Waltzing, as well as descriptions of all the most popular: 
All who are arranging dances this winter should have t» 


BOON TO WEAK MBN. — Nervous and 
Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and 
Allied Troubles. Treatise, with full particular: 
cluding huadreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
eent eealed, pest free, two stamps.—P. J, Murray, NOTES Cie 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
7 (ERE, ———— = ‘ ESIQUETTE zoom. MEN.~4 book retting 
TYPE WRITING. — Novelists. story writers, forth in simple style full and accurate direction for 
clergymen and others who require their manuscripts the due observance of modern, inodes and manners 
lypewritien, should send a port-card for terms to | fermen te ed Da ee Leto Devcrotin. 
i ‘4 ; rs + poe £0 om A. F. Sowter, 
Mies Morris, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, Hublisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


W. Epecial reduction for long stories. 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT: STRENGTH: How Lost; How Regained.— 
call or forward by post; full value per returr, oroffer 
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z 


ateshcad-on-Tyne, 


—s 


Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 
mace. — Messrs Browning, | Actual Manufacturers, middle-aged men on ‘How to Preserve Strength, 
6 Oxford Street, London (Estab. 100 years). Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 
== = a brief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Losa of 
Strength, Poverty, of Nerve Force and Debilty is 
Men.—Sent sealed on receipt of 4 penny stamps by 
Charies Gordon, 8 Gordonholme Dispensary, Brad: 
ford, Yorks. 


Fe. 


ETIQUET : 
FOR WO! 


A Book of Vi: 
Manners aul 
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VARICOCELE.-—Fvery man suffering from 
Varicocele and its accompanying debility and 
nervous weakness should send for iilustratedcircular 
describing its successful treatment and cure by the 
oniy rational and painless method. No eleotricity. 
Sent sealed, post free, two stampes.—E. B. Norton, 
ty & 6&0 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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AGENTS WANTED, either sex. Private 
Xmas Cards. Low prices. Splendid free samples. 
Prompt delivery. Liberal commission, —“ Rcya!,” 
8) Ajderagote Street, London. 
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SLOAN - DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND 
Faves a yenr’s study; produces highest speed. Lilus. 
bovklet free.—Slvan-Duployan Agrsocn., msgate. 


— ae, 
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Every Jady likes to know the correct thing to do in a!! 
stances, and this is the book that tells her. It cont:i:- 
chapters on deportinent for “at homes,” dinner partir<.:: 
evening functions. 


ASTROLOGY. — Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Daye, Business Success, Matrimeny. Two years’ 
future added. Send birth-date, 1/- P.0.—Prof. Gould, 
Clare House, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. 


BOOTS.-—Snve neurly 50°/5 buying factory direct. 
AGENTS WANTHD. — Write for LUst, particulars, 
British Loot Co., 156 Portland Square, Bristol. 


: .—The Clarence ing E she 
SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKS—A fow MARGATE.— The Clarence Boarding Establish 
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{ i ment, Eastern Esplamude, Cliftonville. Unique 
i é eln:ple conjuring tooks are always pretty ne atiee position, fucing Oval. Excejlemt cuisine, select com- 
dinner interval ou can learr a number of efiec- nay re! ‘ T TT 
{ tive tricks which need little or no apparatus with pany, mioderate terme:— Apply, Mavegerces. E | UE E 
A LOY. little, froable., by studying Bee ocd — 
ry Sleights and Pocket Tricks,” by C. Lang Neil. Sena If a 
{ \@ 12 to A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Heurietta Street, tOOme TAX: Bao Benet meee 
| F { London, W.C. Payera.” It will solve all your difficulties in making 6 
H ——-- a ———— ——-—_--- a correct return, mud thos avoid everonaere: Send 
fourteen stamps to A. ¥. Sowter, 17 Henrietta 8t., : 
* OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. . 
‘ —est offers by return. King & Co.,% Hart 8t., W Eondons, WiC: a By G. R. M. DEVEREUX. 
\ at -- - eae Ee erate eb Spee iat = ” .* ¢ : ined vi 
' LETTER-WRITING.—Those who want. in- PHYSICAL CULTURE.—Thoroughly prac. Correct ‘form ” for all occasions is admirably explaine| 
‘ struction in letter-writing. from applications for a tical juformation on physical culture for training book, and no gentleman who has read its convents need 
{ ’ aituution to love letters, or on any business or private and general health 1s given in “Modern Phyaicul id P) 
bi mattera, should obtain *' How Shull I Word a "by Cuitare,” by C. Lang Neil. All the modern systems loss how to comport himself. 
 ! G. R. M. Devereux. Send 12 to A. F. Sowter, are illustrated. It may be bad, post free, for 12 from 
H Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Menrietta Street, 
; ueieaeiniers pee A ian OEE London, W.C. * 5 
ROBES.—Full instructions for the cultivation Price 1s. each, at all Bookstalls, or 1s. 2d. each, post pir 
‘ ond care of Roses in order to crow them tothe beat ASTROLOGY.—Your future {mportant events , i WC. 
advantage may be found in * Roses, und How to foretold. Marriage, Partner described, Business, ALP, SOWTER, 28 Maiden Lane, London, 
Grow Them,” by Violet Biddle, price 1 2, post free, Speculation, Changes, Legacies, Lucky Days, Planct, 
from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta street ete, Send birth-date, 1/- P.O., stamped envelope,— 
Z London, W.C. Madame Marion, 4 Robertson Avenue, Edinburgh, 
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TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Barss. 


——— 


How 
( 


join the ranks 
of professional 
boxers? And 
how did it come 
about that Iam 
' to-day Heavy- 
~ weight ‘ Cham- 

¢ qi pion of Great 
BOMBARDIER WELLS Britain? The 
first question is @ particularly easy one to answer. 
] just lapsed into boxing as @ profession much in 
the same way as followers ,of other callings 


| drop into their berths. 

MENTS } When I was quite a lad, as far as I can remember, 
rtisers the idea of taking up the fistic art as a means of 
eekly.” caning my daily bread never sesiously crossed 
—— my mind. My first actual experience with the 


gloves was as a member of the Broad Street Club 
(Ratcliff Highway) Working Lads’ Federation, 
in which I eventually succeeded in securing the 
heavyweight competition which was open to 
“bovs"’ of over 140 lb. 

I cannot say that that success stimulated me to 
build any such wild castles in the air that before 
many vears had passed I was to become Heavyweight 
Champion of England, as, to be quite frank, I 
liadn't a great deal to be stimulated about for any 
length of time, as, in the following year, when I 
was a member of the Old Boys’ Club, I lost on 
points to W. Hazel after our meeting had gone 
three rounds. 


A Momentous Contest. 

Truc, at the time, I was only seventeen, and was 
frowing rapidly—almost outgrowing my strength 
1 think 1 might say—and Hazel could certainly 
have given me a few years. However, any boxing 
experts who happened to have been present at this 
contest must have been possessed of the gift of 
fecond sight in an extraordinarily pronounced 
degree could they have anticipated that, as Hazel 
and I started to ‘‘ mix things,” they were actually 
Witnessing a contest between two men who, some 
Years later, were to be destined to respectively hold 
the Amateur and Professional Heavyweight 
hampionships of England. 
Still, boxing’s a funny game, isn’t it? All 
forts of things happen just when they are least 
‘pected. For instance, so-called promising men 
oeeily drop out in a most unaccountable manner, 
: i others, who in their early days are looked on 
as but very ‘* small-beer,” train on with surprising 
riiity. “As with the Turf, #0 with the gloves, 
eae aan t always pan out as the know-alls predict, 
Se But Iam talking at long-distance range. 

a get in close again and lead off once more by 

ying that after losing the decision to Hazel I 


hortly afterwards joi ; 
but to India, ee 


Why Why I Joined the Army. 
ie did I beeome a soldier ? Well, I had to do 
bet thes to earn a livelihood, and it struck me 
cars Army was as manly a calling as any other. 
hie Ff ss to work for his living if he isn’t born 
Sens those lucky beings with an assured fixed 
iar a although pay in the Army may not be 
Whe at, one does lead a real man’s life, anyway. 
wn T first got out to India I scarcely think 


on 


| became a Fighter 


By Bombardier BILLY WELLS, 
cleavyweight Champion of England. 


Way did I | as quite in the front rank of his class, I gradually 


“oTO INTEREST@- 


that anyone in the regiment 
regarded me as a coming 
champion boxer fhough, after 
putting on the gloves with 
several men in the regiment, 
not forgetting Sergeant 
Loonan, who was looked upon 


came to be regarded as at least “‘ full of promise.” 

On this account I entered a “ mit’ competition 
at Quetta, which I won, and, a few months later, 
in the fall of 1908, I captured both the Open 
Novices’ Competition and the Open Catchweights. 

In the latter competition I succeeded in defeating 
Sergeant Bateman, who had carried off the Viceroy’s 
Cup for being the most scientific boxer in the 
Championships, and also the Heavyweight Cham- 
pionship of India, so that victory over him added 
considerably to my reputation as a boxer, and, in 
consequence, in the following year it was only 
natural that, having a line to the form, I entered 
the All India Championships at Poona, which I 
also won, after knocking out Gunner Turner, 
Private Jarvis, and Private Tansell in three, two, 
and three rounds respectively. 

Beat a Champion in one Roun?, 

By this time, if I may say so, with due humility, 
my reputation as a boxer had risen pretty rapidly, 
and a little later on my “stock ’’ rose still higher, 
when, at Simla, where the Viceroy’s Scientific 
Cup and the championship and Viceroy’s Staft 
Cup were brought off that year, I was fortunate 
enough to be able to defeat the Champion of Burma 
in one round, and Staff-Sergeant Gale, whom I met 
in the semi-final, also in one round. 

In the final, Private Clohessy lost to me on points, 
so that, as far as that tournament went, I hadn’t 
much to grumble about. However, even had I 
lost I don’t think Ishould have groused, for boxing 
is a pastime in which, as I have said, all sorts of 
things may happen, and the man who doesn’t 
know how to lose well, it seems to me, is never 
likely to train on into a good winner. Leastways, 
that’s how I look at the boxing business. 

Well, to get along with my story at top speed. 
Towards the latter end of 1908 I had met my 
present manager, Jim Maloney, who, like me, is a 
member of the Old Broad Street Club, and, renewing 
an old acquaintanceship, we soon became fast 
friends. 

But I wasn’t destined to see much of him, for 
he returned to England not long afterwards, but, 
about a year later, as travelling instructor for the 
various depots, he came out to India once more, and 
when he arrived at Amballa, I received a few lines 
from him asking me to see whether I could get leave 
of absence and pay him a visit. 

“Yeu’re the Man I want, Billy.” 

This I managed to arrange, and a couple of days 
after meeting Jim we put on the gloves in private 
in the Central Gymnasium at Amballa. There and 
then I think I must have persuaded Jim that I 
possessed some sort of promise as an exponent of 
the gloves, for he told me that, acting on the advice 
of that fine old sportsman, the late Major Besi, of 
Boxine, he had come out to look for a good heavy- 
weight. ‘‘ And you are the man I want, Billy,” he 
said. That's how Jim and I struck up our partner- 
ship. 

Naturally, a man doesn’t leave the Army without 
turning things well over in his mind. And after 
Maloney and I had discussed things pretty fully, 
I decided to take seriously to the boxing business, 
and, a few weeks later, sailed for England, where, 
on arrival in town, I hied myself to the offices of 
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An exposure of the greatest industrial 
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Boxtna, and explained that I wanted a chance to 
be “tried out.” 

This was speedily forthcoming, and, in a short 
Ki of time, I met Gunner Joe Mills at a private 
club, and Gunner McMurray at Shoeburyness. At 
the latter contest I was introduccd to Mr. Eugene 
Corri, who, with characteristic kindness, promised 
to do all he could to give me opportunities of 
showing what I was worth, a promise which, I 
may gratefully say, he afterwards carried out in 
the fullest manner possible. 

Well, what else have I to tell you? Before 
gaining the Heavyweight Championship of England 
I won from a number of well-known _ boxers, 
including Sergeant Sunshine, Seaman Parsons, 
Private Voyles, lost to Gunner Moir, and afterwards 
defeated Flynn, the well-known American boxer, 
with whom I went the whole twenty rounds. 

Have I got anything to say about my coming 
match with Jack Johnson? Yes, I think I may at 
least say that I am confident of winning. I shall 
do my best, any way—and I fancy that should get 
me home. But I’m not building up any false 
hopes. I know full well that I shall be opposed to a 
pastmaster of ring tactics—and so I realise that I 
am up against the fight of my life. 


Wire (fondly): ‘Do you remember, John, how 
you used of an evening to hold my hand—-my sweet 
little roseleaf, you used to call it, you funny boy— 
for hours and hours? How silly my old boy uscd 
to be.” . 

Old boy (grumpily) : “ Nonsense, Jane ; don't be 
stupid. I was always practical and business-like. 
I did that just to keep you from the piano.” 

Frienp : “ If you are so hard up, why don’t you 
apply to your rich brother in London for 
assistance ? ”” 

Poor Man: “I did write to him to assist me, 
and what do you suppose I got?” 

“T have no idea.’ 

“He wrote to me that my letter asking for 
assistance had not reached him.” 


£250 PRIZE WILL BE PAID THIS WEEK WHATEVER HAPPENS. 


ae 
Money, Watches and Pipes, offered in this week’s footlines. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Hav? yo" Heard? 


-{,. MAGNIFIGENT—BUT NOT WAR! | 

Some people are very annoyed with Major- | 
General the Hon. A. H. Henniker-Major, com- . 
manding the First London Division of the Terri- | 
torials. for some of the things he say sin his report — 
va their annual training. 

His-most serious accusation is that they show a | 
strong tendency to “ run away during manceuvres.”” 
And, as he says, if they do it during peaceful | 
manccuvres, what will they do during real warfare ? | 

here is a story told in ses geet with the | 
mann uvres, however, which would seem to show | 
that at least one Territorial officer insists on having 
everything “ just right.” } 

He was leading a body’ of men down a road, | 
and on turning a sharp corner they discovered 
the enemy lying only a hat distance away. 

“Charge!” commanded the gallant officer. 

Away the men went at full speed. But when | 
they had covered half the distance they heard heart- 
rending wails behind them. 

“Come back! Come back!” their officer was 
shouting. ‘Come back, the lot of you to where 
you started from and begin all over again! I’ve 
furgotten to order you to fix bayonets!” 


WHAT, THEN? | 
Here is another little echo from the Territovial | 
“camps” a few weeks ago. | 


wo of the Terriers had had a difference of I 


opinion, and after a heated exchange of opinions | 
on the subject and on each other the affair luoked | 
Iike ending in a fight. . : 
A young Territorial officer came up hurriedly. | 
“Come, come!” he said sternly. ‘ This won’t : 
do. We don't want fighting men in this regiment /” | 


THE HOLD BUFFER ! 


has announced his impending retirement from the | 
Bishopric of Ripon, was one of Queen Victoria's | 
favourite preachers. P 
At one time he was being constantly asked to 
officiate at fashionable weddings, and speaking | 
of this one day he remarked that he was * aot unly | 
2 Carpenter but a joiner too.” | 
‘The story goes that the Bishop was to perform the ‘ 
cerenrony at a very smart wedding in a West-end | 
church. As usual, a great crowd of people stood | 
about the doors and lined up on either side of the | 
strip of red carpet. Magnificent carriages and : 
motor-cars rolled up and disgorged the splendidly | 
dressed guests, but at the end of a long string ; 
of fine equippages came a deplorably ramshackle | 
cld four-wheeler. It drew up gloomily opposite . 
the strip of red carpet. | 
A couple of policemen dashed at the cabby. ' 
“Here, hi!’ they shouted. ‘ You can't stop 
here! The Bishop's just coming!” { 
The old cabman regarded them with a scornful | 
eve. H 
“Keep yer ’air on! I’ve got the hold butter | 
inside!” | 
And Dr. Carpenter opened the door and stepped 
out. 


KEEP IT UP. 

Mr. Henry ARTHUR JONES, whose latest play, 
The Ogre, has just been successfully produced, 
celebrates his birthday on September 28th. 

One heard a good story of Mr. Jones recently. 

“Ah, Jones, I’m thinking of playing Hamlct.” 
a very well-known young actor said to him. 

“Oh, are you?” replied Mr. Jones. ‘ Well, 
1 should keep on thinking about it if I were gou.” 


SHEER WASTE. 

Ox the same day is celebrated another theatrical 
Lirthday, that of Miss Lena Ashwell, who, by the 
way, is to follow in the footsteps of so many other 
*legilimate ” actors, and will appear in a sketch 
ly Mr. Sutro at the Palace in the begiuning of 
October. 

Miss Ashwell's capacity for harrowing the 
feelings of her audiences is well known, and when 
she begins to tell her troubles in that curiously 
haunting voice of hers, a level, dispassionate mono- 
tone, her hearers—her feminine hearers certainly— 
find it almost impossible tu choke back their 
sympathetic tears. 

The story goes that one of her great admirers, 
a woman, burst intu a passion of sobs ut a matince 


| Knight of the Garter 


| ordered her carriage i 
! What would he charge for the table decorations ? 
| Forty pounds! M 


a. cyclist mounting his machine near her carriage. 
Could it be? 
Te Right Rev. Willi Bovd Ca is ; out. The first florist on whom she had called, 

pb ONIG ev. William boy: rpenter, who | annoyed at not getting her order, had jumped on 


; squaring” the proprietor not to underbid him 
' while Madame was bargaining in the shop. 


‘ company, an ex-Army man, “ f’ll get him tu play 


one afternoon when the heroine, usually played 
by Miss Ashwell, was reciting her terrible suffer- 
ings. os . ; 
“It's lucky Miss Ashwell isn’t playing this 
afternegn,” & man next her whispered. ‘‘ She 
would have harrowed your feelings even worse 
than her understudy has done.” 

“Her understudy les gasped eee ee 
that Miss Ashwell playing the Eo 

“No,” the man whisnered ack. ‘She isn’t 
playing.” — 

The sobbing lady dried her tears indignantly. 
“How annoying! If I had known that I should 


“Isn't 


' not have dreamed of crying !”” ° : 


THE CAREFUL_HOUSEWIFE. | 

Rumour has it that M. Falliéres, the President 
of the French Republic, may be created an extra 
one of these days. The 
rumour is highly interesting, but so far of course 
there has been no authoritative announcement. 

The present occupant of the Elysée—the official 
residence of French Presidents—is very carefully 
looked after, in a housewifely sense, by Madame 
Falliéres, who superintends his morning and evening 
drinks and all his other little material comforts. 
She believes, too, in doing her own shopping when- 


ever possible, and an amusing story is told of une of 
her shopping expeditions. 


There was to be an official dinner, s0 Madame 
and ‘drove to the florist. 


me. was horrified. 

‘“*T shall go somewhere else!" she exclaimed. 
She did. But here she was asked forty-eight 
pounds, 

“J shall go straight to the markets and take an 
estimate there!” she vowed. 

But at the markets they asked fifty-six pounds. 

Just as she was about to drive home in despair 
she thought she noticed something familiar about 


Yes, it was! Then it all came 


his cycle, got ahead of her carriage, and at every 
place she stop) he had been behind the scenes 


A FACER ! 

Mr. Cyrit Maupe, whose production of Rip Van 
Winkle has attracted so much attention, tells ao 
little story about the run of The Little Minister at 
the Haymarket. 

During the run, he says, the entire company 
became very, very Scotch, and it was decided that at 
their Christmas gathering the bagpipes must figure 
largely on the programme. A piper from the 
Scots Guards was secured, and he strutted up and 
down, playing for all he was worth. Everybody was 
hugely delighted. 

“ Wait a minute, boys,” said one member of the 


‘The Cock o’ the North.’ ” 

Dargai was still in men’s minds at the time, and 
the company approved of the suggestion with frantic 
© Hear, hears!” 

When the piper finished what he had been playing 
the ex-soldier walked up to him and patted him on 
the shoulder. 4 

* 'That’s capital, my man,” he said, * but give us 
a taste of ‘ The Cock ov’ the North.’ ” 

The piper’s face, says Mr. Maude, was a study as 
he replied: ‘‘ Mun, a've bin playin’ it for the last 
quarter o’ an oor!” 

SUNK! 

Mr. JamMEs—better known to us all as “ Jimmy ” 
—Welch is off again on another tour with that 
ever merry and bright play, When Knights Were Bold. 
The thousands who must have laughed at it till 
they ached ! 

Mr. Welch, if you get him in a quiet moment, tells 
some capital stories. One of them is about two 
men who went fishing together. They went out on 
the river and sat back to back un a punt watching 
their lines. Presently one of them, a novice who 
had never gone fishing before, asked rather 
anxiously : ‘‘ I say, old man, what do you call that 
brightly-painted thing fastened to the line ?” 

“IT suppuse you mean the float?” the other 
replied. 

“« Are they expensive ?”’ 

“ Oh, not very ; but the one you have is rather a 
good one.” 


** Well,”’ was the sad reply, “ I awfully sorry, old 
man, but mine's sunk /”’ ; 


~‘ 


aie Editor — give 2s, Gd. each 

est paragraph accepted fer Wes ce 

the famous PW. perenines frill é phish j 

If there (s more than on ‘ 

paragraph used the penkuye will be awa " 

the reader whose contribution was yereired 4 4 

The Lalf-crown this week: is avon by Me. i “ee 

Monk Fryston, South Milford, Yorkshire, | om 

DRAMATIC NOTE. 

THE melodrama was so pathetic that . 

seats were in ticrs. 


paragraph used. 


**T Love you, dearest girl!” he said, 


‘*Oh, be mine!” 


NEAT. 


She handed him her card. 
* Ida Kline.” 


HOW TO BECOME RICH. 

Save 3d. one week, double it the ix: wo. 
(Id.), double it again the following v.21) 
In less than a year you wi iv tf 
possessor of many thousands of pound: 


GO UP ONE. 

A youna lady recently eloped with | uiin her 

father objected to, and he was so anes that ty 

put the case in the capable hands of Deto (Littl, 

Can you guess what the time is ? 
Solution below. 


THE WEEK’S CLEVER LIMERICK. 
A cLERK hired by John Smith \ (5, 
Declared that he'd certainly ‘Th. 

Foolish man who micht drop 
Rubbish close to that shop. 
So the daivers round there didnt |), 


‘P.S.—Co. is an abbreviation for Company. 


TWENTY COUNTERS PUZZLé. 
TAKE twenty counters and arrange ticin in the 


and so on. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. - 

You must take a pencil and a piccr 
for this problem. A farmer built a shel! 
feet by eleven and divided two-thirds ot 1r ent 


length into nine stalls for his cows. 


An inspector, who saw the shed, complied = 
unjustly the farmer thought—of the inadieys tee" 
provided tor them. How many feet had oo io 

Solution below. 


LITTLE after two. 
T 


show from where the counters have | 


CRUELTY TO ANIMAL-. 


Four, of course. 


° 


° 


fe] 


Solutions. 
GO UP ONE. 


WENTY COUNTERS PUZZLi. 
Tuts skete’: solves the dittculty. | nyt 


° 


9° 


° 


Do you collect stamps? Whether you do or not, can you tell me: “Why did the penny stamp?” 


It read, 


e 


rshown 


meni 
in this sketeh, 
You will see 
that thirteen 
complete 
ms Can 


have ta dois 
to take amay 
five connets 
in stich a way 
that net a 
single com: 
plete stare 
will remain. 
Solution hehe, 


eb paper 


aty-twe 


Week ENDING 
Quer. 5, 1911. __- 


ate “eee 
ii Haldane Proposes to Put Salt on 
How Lord Fist'Tbetr Tails, 

Tonp HALDANE OF Cuoan is a man of many 
aciaitics. and his latest réle is that of a spy-taker. 
In other words his lordship has drafted a Bill 
desizned to enable us more effectively to put salt 
on the spy’s tail than has hitherto been possible. 

It is called the “ Official Secrets Bill,” and its 
qub-title is “An Act to re-enact the Official Secrets 
Act. 1889, with Amendments.” 

It is under the old 1889 Act that the alleged 
German Shulze is now awaiting trial. 

Perhzps the most important provision in the 
Bill is that which declares that it is not necessary 
in order to obtain @ conviction to prove any actual 
act of spying against an accused person. 

The general principle of English law is that to be 
found guilty a specific act or offence must be 
allexed against the accused and he must be proved 
guilty’ of this particular act or offence. 

A person, for example, may be well known to the 
police as a forger or as @ receiver of stolen good:, 
but they are powerless unless they can prove a 
specific act of forgery or receiving against him. 

Practically the only exeeptions to this rule are the 
cases of a@ known burglar found in the streets 
at night with house-breaking tools in his possession, 
or of a known pickpocket caught behaving sus- 
piciously in a crowd. 

Hitherto spies may have been known to the 
authorities as such, but the difficulty has been the 
necessity of poaving actual act of espionage 
against them. Lord Haldane proposes to alter this. 

His Intentions Are Gvil. 


Section 2, Clause 1, of the Bill reads as follows : 

“On a prosecution under this section, it shall 
not be necessary to show that the accused person 
was guilty of any particular act tending to show 
a purpose prejudicial to the safety or interests of 
the State, and notwithstanding that no such act 
is proved against him, he may be convicted if, from 
the circumstances of the case, or his conduct, or 
his known character as proved, it appears that his 
purpose was a purpose prejudicial to the safcty 
or interests of the State.” 

The same clause further provides that if an 
unauthorised person obtains possession of an 
official secret it is not necessary to prove that he 
intended to use it against the State, It is assumed 
that his purpose was evil. 

An alleged spy, therefore, may be convicted 
on suspicion, and if convicted he is liable to from 
tree to seven years’ penal servitude. 

A person knowingly receiving an official secret is 
liable to two years’ imprisonment with or without 
har labour and with or without the addition of a fine. 
_ What is an “official secret’? ? Roughly it is 
inlormation relating to a “‘ prohibited place” or 
the contents of a ‘‘ prohibited place,” the definition 
of which fills nearly a page of the Bill. 

, Norks of a naval or military nature are obviously 

‘prohibited places,” but the term also includes 

tulways, gas, water, and electricity works. 
Acropianes Nor Prohibited, 

Government offices, telegraph stations, factorics, 
roads, and channels are ‘prohibited places.” 
In fact,about the only things not mentioned in the 
“cinition are aeroplanes and acroplane sheds. 
Kut then it is well known that the War Office does 
tot greatly believe in the practicability or 
possibilities of aviation. 
aA clause in the Bill which will make the spy 
situp ” is that which dispenses with the necessity 
or a search warrant when it is proposed to enter 
4 suspected spy’s house. 

. The Bill authorises a superintendent of police 
'urcent cases to arm any constable with a written 
order, which gives him the same powers as if he 
tad the warrant of a justice. 
meer a foreign spy detailed for duty in Eng- 
ne ‘as heaved a sigh of relief and congratulated 
nisclf on a soft job. 
- oh for two reasons—first, the slack way in 
the : our official secrets were guarded ; and next, 
© dificulty under the existing law of laying him 
y the heels, 
ty assuming that Lord Haldane’s Bill becomes 
Ofer 'e foreign spy may not feel so cheerful when 

“cred to our shores, 
to Vrovided, that is, that the authorities take steps 

“nurd our secrets much more efficiently than 
‘Ss utherto been the case, 
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I don’t want you to reply “ Because the threepenny bit.” 


r HO MERCY FOR SPIES, 4 WE GUARANTEE TO PAY 


ws L250 = 


FOR FOOTBALL RESULTS THIS WEEK. 


We have revived our Football Skill Competition for the amusement of the 
many tens of thousands of our readers who take a keen interest in Associa- 
tion Football, and to enable them to put their knowledge to good account. 
The prize offered is €250, and the task set enables competitors to display 


and also fosters their interest in the game. 


their skill in following up football, 


WHAT YOU 


capabilities of the various clubs, 
think will win. 


READ THIS 


NOTE. IT 
WILL PAY 
YOu. 


HAVE TO DO. 
PB ee os entry farm pple you will find the 
sixteen matches to be played on Saturday, October 7th. 

You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 

and decide in each case which club you 

Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 

you believe willlose. If, in your opinion, anyof the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


names of the clubs taking part 


Should no competitor give the correct result of all 

the matches played this week, the prize of £250 

Bae will be awarded to the competitor from whom we 

receive the entry form containing the greatest 
number of correct results. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Tue clubs whose names wo give are all in the Football 
or Southern Leagues, and to guide you in preparing your 
forecasts you would be well advised to keep a record of 
their matches before you. The names of the players in 
these teams can also be ascertained, if you don’t already 
know them. 

There are many thousands of people so keenly interested 
in football that the doings of every prominent club and 
player are known to them, and the matches in which 
they ure engaged are of as much interest to them as the 
news in a daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 

These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be 
the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with 
the clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest 
that a handbook giving details of last scason’s play will 
be very helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses haphazird, but the one who bases his 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams 
engaged. . 

It must be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessiry 
to exercise a considerable amount of kill to gain the prize. 

As a help and guide to the exercise 
of your judgment, we recommend 
“Pearson's Football Annual,” price 3d. 

or post free 4d. from the Publisher, 

7 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.), in 
which will be found completeinformation 
regarding teams, records of play in past 
gensons, prospects of each club for the 
coming ter, and results of correspond- 
ing League matches played jlast season 
all of which are of enormous assistance 
in marking your coupon. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 

1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out, and each entry form must be 
signed by the competitor with his own name and 
address in ink. Where you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out either. . 

2, When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 

place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 

PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 

W.C. Mark your envelope “ Footsatt No. 6,” in 

the top left-hand corner, and attix a penny stamp. All 

attempts must arrive not latex than tirst post Friday, 

October 6th. 

Only one coupon may be sent by each reader. : 

The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 

from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 

proves to be the correct result of all the matches 

layed. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. 
should no competitor give the correct result of all the 
matches Ginyad this week, the prizo of £250 will be 
awarded to the competitor from whom we receive the 
entry form ccntaining the greatest nuinber of correct 
results. Inthe event of a tie the prize will be divided. 

The Editor will accept uo responsibility in regard to 

the loss or nop nelivew of any attempt submitted, 

and proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of 
receipt. er 

The Editor does not assume any responsibility for any 

alterations that may be made in the fixtures given in the 

eutry form, 


re 


oo 
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That is old. I want new replies. 


8. Nocorrespondence will be entered into in connection 


with the competition, and telegratns will be ignored. 
9. The pubiished decision is final, and pomipeliiors may 
enter on this understanding only. 


A Gooi Idea: When sendi i 
contributioa for the Fresh Air Ged, please i maces 


CUT QUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLNED. 


Pearson's Football Contest. 


No. 6. 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Gct. 7th. 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw don't cross out either. 


Aston Vilia v Sunderland 


Sheffield United v Everton 
Notts County v Middlesbrough 
Liverpool v Blackburn Rovers 


Preston North End 


v Bradford City 
Gainsboro’ Trinity 


v Clapton Orient 


Stockport County v Blackpool 

Leicester Fosse v Bristol City 
Grimsby Town v Chelsea 

Leeds City v Huddersfield Town 
Fulham 5 v Hull City 

Brighton and Hove v Southampton 
Stoke v Crystal Palace 
Queen’s Park Rangers v Brentford 

Millwall v Exeter City 

Luton v Leyton 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 

I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as final, and 
Tenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 


Signature severe cc cceseecenseeeeeencescseeeneee ene ceees 


7. by Pe 


Eee een eee 


found your 


= Annual” 


RESULT OF CONTEST No 3. 
In this contest readers were invited tof orecast the results 
of football matches played on Saturday, September 16th. 
The prize of £25 has been won by ALFRED Harrison, 
3, Bream Street, Old Ford, Bow, who had only one 
incorrect result. 
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AMAZING SERIES OF CRIME STORIES. _ 


WEEK ixpng 
Oct. 5, 1911 


SS 


Tes 


Told by a MASTER CROOK. 


No L—HOW JEWELLERS ARE DEFRAUDED. 


Most of the frauds on jewellers are pretty well- 
known nowadays, as for example, sending jewellery 
to an hotel for a selection to be made. But the 
following is one that was only carried throu h 
successfully by one man, and he was one of the 
cleverest swindlers who ever misused his talents. 

We will call him Billy Merton. Billy was a man 
who could assume the character of a rich Socizty 
man as easily as he could that of a common rogue. 
Ilis versatility was, indeed, amazing. In the 
t: lowing scheme he had another man and woman as 
confederates. ‘The two were as clever as himself, 
vod well capable of playing the parts required. 

Some wealthy peer is selected as a victim. 
Whoever it is whe is chosen, it is necessary that he 
all have a town and count y residence. Suppose 
Lord Jones is the nobleman who is chosen. One 
cf the clique find out where Lord Jones banks. 
This is easy enough, for the clique have a banking 
zccount of their own, and a casual remark to the 
manager soon settles the question. 

As soon as he discovers Lord Jones’ bank, 
Merton opens an account there, and obtains a 
cheque-book. He also has elaborate notepaper 
printed bearing Lord Jones’ crest and address. 
We will suppose that Lord Jones resides in the 
W. district. 

Rubs Cut the Pencil Address. 

Billy Merton is now ready to begin his scheme. 
He finds out a shop close to the town residence 
of Lord Jones, where letters may be addressed. To 
this shop he addresses a letter to himself. This 
letter is addressed in pencil, and inside is a letter 
supposed to have come from Lord Brown. Now 
rete this letter, for it is important. As soon as 
Merton gets it he rubs out the pencil address, and 
re-addresseg it in ink to Lord Jones. He has now 
in his possession a letter apparently written by 
J.ord Brown t? Lord Jones, with the proper dis‘rict 
samp on it. 

The next step in the scheme is to hire a smar 
motor-car, with chauffeur and footman complete. 
He writes to a big garage on Lord Jones’ notepaper, 
and asks that the motor-car shall be sent round at 
such and such a time next day. At the appointed 
hour the chauffeur and footman appear, to see Billy 
Merton, posing as Lord Jones, at the gate of his 
residence putting on his gloves. 

“Very late, aren’t you ? ’”’ he says. 

‘‘No, my lord. The carriage was ordered at 
eleven o'clock.” 

“Oh, I thought I said a quarter to. Well, never 
mind. Drive me to So-and-so's, the jeweller’s.’’ 

Off goes the motor to the well-known jeweller’s. 
Merton, now Lord Jones, has his faked letter in his 
pocket. This letter, it will be remembered, is 
supposed to come from Lord Brown, and says : 

"Oh, by the way, vou were inquiring about your 
clocks ! You cannot do better than go to So-and-so’s 
the jeweller's. They have done good work for 
nie before.” This letter is written on Lord Brown's 
notepaper, with the proper crest. 


The Forged Letter “Swank.” 

On arrival at the jeweller’s, the sham Lord Jones 
instructs the footman to take in his card, and out 
comes the manager. 

* T want you to send a man down to my house 
to repair a clock. You did some work for Lord 
Brown, and he recommended me to you. Do you 
remember?” The manager for the moment 
doesn't. Out comes the forged letter. 

“Oh, ves!” says the jeweller. I remember 
row.’ He doesn’t, as a matter of fact, but it is 
not policy to admit that to Lord Jones as he 
supposes him to be. 

Can you call on Thursday next, or, better still, 
T will drop you a line. I am having some of the 
rooms refurnished, and things are rather in a 
muddle.” The jeweller is just about to retire 
when Lord Jones calls him back. 

* Oh, by the way, I am giving a wedding present 
to my fiiecc! I don't know whether I have time 


a ony ag ° rPe 7) rae > oF , 2g . 
Fo the best replies I will Give ten briar pipes. Mark postcards “Stamp.” (See pause 


now to settle '’'—pulling out an expen- 
sive gold watch. ‘Well, perhaps I can 
spare a few minutes.” . 

Lord Jones enters the jewellers, and 
selects a necklace or other suitable 

resent for his niece, costing anything 
sel £500 and £1,000. 

While with the jeweller he does 
everything to add to the impression 
that he really is Lord Jones. 

He will take out a gold snuff-box 
with Lord Jones’ monogram on it, for 
example, leave a cigarette-case lying 
about with the monogram on it, and in 
,a dozen little ways brings before the jeweller 
| that he is Lord “Jones and no other. When 
| he has chosen the necklace and other little presents 
; he instructs the jeweller to place them on one side, 
| and keep them for him. 

“T don’t want to give her anything that she has 
already got,” he says. “However, I shall be 
seeing her, or writing to her in the next few days, and 

| I will then settle definitely what I will have,” 
and away Lord Jones alias Billy Merton goes. 


When Can Lord Jones Call? 

Now comes the time for his woman confederate 
| to play her part. A letter is faked as the previous 
| one was, but this time the contents run something 
! as follows : 

“Dear Uncie,—I am going to surprise you 
to-morrow. I am coming to town, and mean to 
stay to lunch. Expect you to look after me.” 
The crook promptly writes to the jeweller, on 

Lord Jones’ paper, and informs him that his 

niece is coming up to town next day, and it will 
be a suitable opportunity to settle the necklace 
! question. Will the jeweller kindly state his own 

time when it would be convenient for Lord Jones 
to call? Will he also see that Lord Jones gets 
the letter, marked Private, first post in the morning ? 

The jeweller writes to Lord Jones’ address, and 

informs him that four o’clock would be the most 
‘ convenient time. This letter, of course, goes to 
| the real Lord Jones’ London address. Now Billy 
| Merton was always careful to choose a peer who 

was out of town at that time, staying at his 
‘ country residence. The real Lord Jones therefore, 
; doesn’t get the letter that morning, though the 
, jeweller thinks he does ! 

It is of the utmost importance that Merton should 
find out what time the jeweller has fixed. This 
is where his pal comes in. About two o'clock 
a well-dressed stranger drives up in a taxi to the 
jewellers and goes in. 

‘* Oh, has Lord Jones been here yet ?” 

‘“* No, sir,” replies the jeweller. 

The well-dressed stranger pulls out his watch. 
“What a nuisance. I wanted to seeehim this 
afternoon. He told me at the club last night he 
would be calling here, and I thought I could 
catch him.” 

Mr. Jeweller Gives Himself Away. 

‘He won't be here till four o’clock, sir,” replies 
the jeweller, ® 

“I’m very much obliged. Tell him Lord Williams 
will try and drop round here and see him, will you ? 
though four o'clock is rather an unfortunate 
time for me,” and off he drives. 

See the supreme ingenuity of the crooks? 
They have made the jeweller tell them the time of 
the appointment, and the jeweller doesn’t realise 
the fact! At four o'clock sharp up drives the 
supposed Lord Jones and his niece to the jeweller s. 

‘** Awful rush to get here. Wish you had made 
it four-thirty instead of four,” he says, impressing 
the jeweller in quite a casual manner that he has 
received his letter that morning. Lord Jones turns 
to his niece, who is well-dressed, of course, and 
capable of playing her part without arousing 
suspicion. 

‘“‘T'm in a hurry, my dear. Just pick what you 
like, though you will find my choice is not a bad 
' one. 

The supposed niece selects what she requires, 
Lord Jones promptly writes out a cheque for the 
| amount and the pair drive off, leaving the jeweller 
; tabbing his hands at having done such a good 
i 


a ee 


stroke of business. He rubs them to a different 
tune, however, when he hears from the real Lord 
| Jones, who has received his letter in the country 
and finds out that the cheque is a forgery. ~ 
| Meanwhile, Billy Merton, Lord Jones no longer, 
has gone straight to one of the leading pawn- 
brokers and converted the jewels into hard cash! 


Next Week: How Solicitors are Swiniled. 


ee ee 


~ £2.69 ~: 


Now Awarded in Cash Prizes {-; 


SPARKLETS. 


Another Bright Contest 
Announced Below. 


Have you tried “Sparklets” yet? If n.:.: 
sure you enser this week’s contest. 

It is so simple and easy, end the cash - 
are all worth winning. 

What you have to doisto makeasenten:: 
words, each of which must contain a Jette: .. ; 
word “Cash” printed on the entry form |)! 

An example sentence, which must not |. 
and which will show you how to nak 
Sparklets, might read as follows: 

Com:s tArdily va:iSies Hereieil) 

You will see at a glance that the Jo: 
“Cash” need not be the initials of 1 
of your sentence, a fact which simplitics \ 5 
considerably. At the same time the woii 
sentence should contain the letters oo v1. , 
in their proper order. 

Hali of the prize money availa! ; 
awarded to the competitor whose “Sp... : 
considered the best by the gdjudicato: . 
remainder will be Din tinte eumuaet thes 
competitors whose attempts 
merit. 


come Neat 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. All attempts must be forwarded on the print. tu * Ler 
they will be disqualified. 
2. When you have tilled up the entry form, cut it eur < 
postal order for sizpence, and place it in anenv. | 
the Eprtor, Pearson's Weekly, Hewrietta Strect, Ln. : 
3. Mark your envelope“ Sparklets No. 9" ia th: 


corner, 
4. All attempta must arrive on or before Thursday. ‘) 
5. Everyoue who eutera inust senda pc staterd ri. 
entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to C. 4: 
td., and must be crossed “ & Co’ 
shownin thisexample. The numier 
in the space provided ontheentryt.::, 
. P.O. of higher value ia seat tucver 
attempt, the number of this P-U. uw. - 
on each entry form. 
6. Uf the amount receitel “uf 
ten per cent), one half wili b 
the sender of the Sparklet c 
the best by the adjudicators, by» 
of idea will be taken into consideration. If t:.eiva 
than one of a Sparklet thus selected by th 
half will be divided amongst alj such scuder 

7. The remaming half wii) be awardea in gtr 
cators amongst those competitors who-e etior 

8. The Editor will accept no respou-iouiy 
or non-delivery of any attempt submitt-d. 

9. No correspondence will be eite.e.l ito in conus. ata’ 
competition, aud telegrams will be igmored. 

10. The published decision is final, and comp.tite: 
this understanding only- 


ENTRY FORM. 
_—_—eeeeeeae 


\ 


SPARKLETTS No. 9. 


wee 


No. of Postal Order ...sscrccsesseesercerens sseintenal 


? 
Wiad Bates schmip Riese cnet RS 
: CASH. 


I agree to abide by the decision publisie? .- ° ey 
Weekly,” and te accept it as fal, and le. 
understanding, and Lagrectoatide by the prs” 


Signed 


Pree Bree ceee eee eee 
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RESULT OF ‘ SPARKLETS” 


In this contest theamount available furd 


Lo 


Miss H. Bradiaw, 4 Cambricze Ps 
Mra Chapman, 43 Loampit Vale, L 
40 Crawley Rd., Walisend-on-T : 
St., Teddington; Miss E. Henders itl 
Hingston; F. Henwood, 21 South End Ru. 
F. Jones, 20 Clapperhill Grove, O1d | 
chester; G. Prys-Jones, Old Rectory. Attu. 
A. H. Kay, Laurel Bank, W! 
E. J. Lipman, 14 Earl’s Court Rd., t 
Marks, 172 Falcon Rd., Claphain Jun 
257 The Vale, Acton; Miss M. J. 
Langlands Rd., Mra. 
St., Rochdale Rd., Manchester; Mrs 
side, Rochford Ave.. Westclifi-or 
Stevens, Studland, Goldnes Rd. © 
Stock, Wildcroft. Chisleden, Swinger | 
Lothian Bank, Eskbank; F. B. Warrex, -' 
Everton, Liverpool. 
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2 Sin 


This is the story of a man's deep and strange sin, 
sinned in the heat and passion of hot-blooded youth. 
And because of his sin, she:sinned, and sins again sprang fro 
Yet among the tentacles that stretch from this first 
guilty, there will be found threads of gold and laugh 


THE SIN. 


fezzens blared and hooted hoarsely through the 
carly dawn at Millborough. Clogs clicked, clacked, 


and clattered on pavement and cobbled street. 
Georve Marchant leapt from his bed, and drawing 
aside the blind gazed out upon the stream of “* hands’ 


cn theit way to work, old men and young, old women 
and young women, slips of lads and lasses, bound for 
factory, weaving-shed, and bleaching works. 

Click, clack, clackety, clack ! 

Stranze it seemed that George Marchant, known 
yy at Marchant’s mill as “the young mester,” and 


sihivct only to the authority of his father, “the old | 
jester,’ and not required at the weaving-shed till 
ten o'clock, should be wide-awake at earliest dawn 


and staring at the shawled heads, short skirts, and 
chzed feet of the mill hands as though they were his 
comrades and equals. But passionate love had taken 
jossession of “‘ the young mester’s” hot-blooded 
ieart, and he was hungry for a glimpse of one beautiful 

fue and slender shawled figure. | 

He had scarcely slept a wink for thinking of Mary 
Roeder. 

Ant here she was, coming along, one of the human 
stream. The young man’s heart throbbed like a 
nufed drum. In her workaday clothes now, but tall 
vn slender as a young goddess, and where her hair 
i out from under her shawl a touch of glinting 
coll 


On the previous evening when he met. her at the foot 
cf the Stack—a big hill three miles out of Millborough 
—she was arrayed in her Sunday best, a gown of | 
summery green and a graceful hat; but now, as she 
passed in her shawl and clogs and her short skirt, 
-lw looked no less beautiful to the young man who was 
hanzry for her love. 

Tall, handsome, with dare-devil cyes and a strong 
mouth, George Marchant was popular at the weaving- 
shed that he managed for his father—much more popu- 
lir than ambitious, money-making John Marchant, 
uncrowned king of Millborough, now building for him- 
‘lt a palatial Hall atop the Stack, and subscribing 
Vherally to political funds with a view to obtaining 
a title. John Marchant had decided that his son 
‘aust make a good match and marry “ blood ’—he 
had the money with which to buy it, and in his own 
uind had already chosen his boy‘s future wife. 

The human stream clattered on, bearing from 
siztht Mary Ryder, all unconscious that the man 
uyperiiost in her restless thoughts had watched her 


piss 

George Marchant dropped the blind. He had 
first seen the girl he had grown to love hungrily in his 
wn wcaving-shed, minding a loom in another girl’s 
vice, and when he had asked who she was, Jim 
binzham, the overlooker, told him her name was 
hae Ryder, and that she had just come from Black- 
itn after a weaving job. Next time he saw her, 
‘corse Marchant’s heart had quickoned, and now he 
‘as laving siege to hers secretly, tempted by her 
erace, her beauty, and refinement, but secretly rather 
than dishonourably, 

He snapped his fingers suddenly, as if he were 
ine ‘nx someone, and the die was cast. He accused 
Ten of cowardice. Let him play the man—and 
the met Let him tell Mary frankly that he loved 
rer, aul ask her to marry him. So lex he had been 
ain vhilandering, Let father disown him and 
tun him out. He had brains and limbs, and was not 
afraid of work, 
Ccorge Marchant, young and hot-blooded, paced 
vs Tom. What would Mary’s answer be? Only a 
ee of four looms in the weaving-shed, but shé had 
de thrown herself at the head—or heart—of ‘‘ the 
‘1 a a) He did not know. When in the 
facie din of the shed, under the pretence of 
j.“-Uoning her about the faulty working of one of her 
i he had asked her quickly to meet him after 
‘alan the foot of the Stack; sho had flushed and 
«ci, and the “ yes” that came from her lips at last 
nH ‘to have been wrung from her. 
ei, Pi no saint; the kind of young man quick to 
hail ls arm about the waist of, and kiss, any girl who 
i taken his taney. and gave him the slightest 

“ouragement, He had been guilty of infinitely worse | 


| to tell you, too!” 


and the dead-sea fruit born of it in the after ye . 

and forgiven by the tragic woman upon whom it wan eranene 
m their sins, and they and others reaped the aftermath. 

sin and twine themselves round the innocent as well as the 

ter and pure love, of noble devotion and heroic self-sacrifice. 


offences. But that mee though thev walked undcr 
the romantic stars and along lonely paths, he had not 
attempted to kiss Mary Ryder. He revealed all that 
was better in him, not the evil. If her beauty fired 
him, there was something else about her that com- 
pelled his respect, and puzzled him. 

Yct, next morning, when he passed through the 
weaving-shed, the prettily dressed, curiously reserved 
girl of the night before, stood at a loom, short-skirted, 
clogged, and aproned, just a human picce of 
machinery. 

So it had gone on, and though they continued to 
mect and walk together after dark, it was only on the 
previous evening that the love and passion mixed 
in George Marchant’s hot-blooded heart boiled over, 
and he had attempted to crush her up in his arms 
and kiss her. But she had kept him desperately 
at arm’s length. 

“I’m not coming again to meet you, Mr. Marchant,” 
she had said in ye: tones that to him sounded 
indignant, though in reality they covered a fight 
against temptation to yield to him. 

But he caught her hand as she turned away. 

““Why not?” he had demanded hoarsely. 

;, Because no good can come of it.” 

Mary, you will como—to-morrow night—the 
same time ?” 
“Not” 

;, Yes! You must! I've something to tell you.” 

I'll come then, for the last time! I’ve something 


Then she had wrenched her hand free, and was 


| gone. 


* s * s * 


Three miles out of Millborough rose up the Stack, 
a great rolling kind of hill that looked like a monster 
fossilised wave. At its summit stood an old beacon, 
a landmark for many miles round. Round the Hall 
being built near the top stretched woodland, all tho 
property now of John Marchant. The huge reservoir 
that supplied Mi!lborough was as big and picturesque 
asa lake. There was a wonderful view from the hill 
over open, rolling country dottcd with mill, factory, 
and patches of water, and here and there everlasting 
smoke-clouds hanging over manufacturing towns, 
one of them Millborough. 

White roads and quiet tracks wound their way up 
the Stack, and on Saturdays and Sundays Lancashiro 
lads and lasses would make pilgrimages to the summit, 
and after dark much love-making and lingering in 
quict places. 

The day had been swelteringly hot, and at dusk 
the air was still stiflingly oppressive. During the day 
the heat in factory and weaving shed had been well 
nigh intolerable. There had not been such a broiling 
suimmer for years. 

When Mary Ryder, changed from workaday clothes 
into her summery Sunday best, reached the trysting- 
place, a seat on a foot-track that threaded its way up 
to the beacon through woods and gorse and turf, she 
looked pale and fatigued. Dusk had yielded to the 
darkness of a star-sprinkled sky. 

George Marchant rose quickly from the seat. The 
dic was cast. No more philandering. He loved 
this beautiful, elender, strangely reserved girl who 
loomed out before him thadowily, and he meant telling 
her so. His heart was hammering fiercely. 

“Not here, Mary!” he whispered. The foot- 
track was a favourite with lovers. 

“This will do!” ghe answered a little desperately, 
as if the possibility of interruption afforded her some 
sense of security. “I can’t stay long—I'm tired.” 

“Of mo?” 

“I didn't say that.” There was reproach in her 
voice softly inflected with the sinz-sonz, musical 
Lancashire intonation. 

“Don't!” ; 

But his hot-blooded, passionate love had slipped its 
Jeash. He had passed an arm round her. 

“Don't!” she whispered again desperateiy, trying 
to fight her weaker self and master the love in her 
hidden, tortured heart. 

But her resistance was feeble. Sie suffered him 
to lead her along the track, off it, through gorse and 
bush to where a turf-bank sloped. 


On this page begins our splendid new serial, “A Strange Sin.’”? Read on. 


- Ho sank down upon it, and drew her down with 
im. 
"3 


“ Don’t!” again. 

But his arms were round her. Ho pressed his 
burning lips suddenly and passionately to hers. 

“You mustn’t—I will not—let mo go! You don't 
understand.” 

“Why not ? 
guessed this!” 

* T tell you it’e wrong—wicked |” 

. _ You don’t understand me! I love you—and 
it’s not wrong if you love me—as I love you!” Tho 
hunger of passion was in Gcorgo Marchant's tense, 
choking voice, 

Bush and undergrowth cast deep shadows. He could 
not see her features very clearly. He only knew 
that he had got her very tightly in his arms, could 
fecl the pulse of her heart and her swift but broken 
breathing. 

She did not speak any word of consent, but her 
slender, beautiful body went limp and yielding in his 
arms. Her eyes closed. She sank back on tho 
sloping turf. 

With a fierce cry, blind with passion, he smothered 
her lips, her forehead, and her closed eyes with kisses. 

She did not rebuke him—only a long-drawn sigh 
came from her. 

Yet his sin was destined to produce dead-sea fruit. 

For Mary Ryder had swooned, and he knew it not ! 
Neither ont Mary know the evil that had befallen her. 

* * * 


I love you, Mary! You must havo 


“Mary!” he whispered in the darkness. 

But she lay still in his arms, silent ‘and motionless. 
And then suddenly great fear and remorse and a name- 
less dread gripped him. He struck a match. The 

' ghastly truth dawned on him as the light played on her 
white face, and closed eyes. She had swooned. 

“Mary!” He kissed her in an agony of remorse 
and shame and repentance, hardly knowing what he 
was doing. ‘ Mary, open your eyes—tell me you 
forgive me!” 

In one hand he held the burning match. He saw 
her eyes open, saw the innocent, dazed, bewildered! 
look in them that told him she did not know. 

“Where am I?" she whispered. ** Did I faint — 
this is not good for cither of us.” 

Mary!” 

The light went out, Icaving them in darkness, and 
he clasped her to him with both his arms. 

“T did not know!” he choked. “Ll thought—L 
did not know——! " 

** What do you mean ?”” 

Then he told her, and before she could prevent him 
smothcred her face with kisses that were & man’s 
agonised appeal for forgiveness. 

She broke from him, reeled to her feet, in a dazed 
but frightful agony —realising. 

“You cruel brute! I hate you—I hato you!” 

She seemed to go mad. She struck at him, but ho 
scemed not to feel her blows as he caught her in his 
arms, stricken with terrible remorse, and held her so 
tightly that she became powerless. 

“God forgive me!” he choked out. “ But don't 
doubt me—my love. I shall have no rest—no peaco 
of soul—till you're my wife! Mary, Mary, from this 
moment I count you my wife in God's sight !”’ 

She struggled no longer. A quiver ran through her. 
Agony looked out mutely from her eyes. Then her 
knces went limp under her, and she swooned again. 

And the man’s agony of remorse was hidcous. He 
laid her onthe turf, and as he loosened her dress at tho 
throat, his lips framed a prayer and a vow to his God —- 
a prayer for forgiveness and a vow that he would not 
rest till he had set the scal of wedlock on his sin. 

*“* Mary!” 

Her cyes were open again. He clasped her tremblinz 
body to him, and then asked her the biggest question 
man can ask a woman to answer—‘‘ Do you love me ?"" 

He dared to believe—at least he prayed it might 
be so—that if she had loved him before his ghastly 
sin, she might forgive him now, grant him opportunity 
to atone by devoting his whole life to her. 

God alone knew what passed through the girl's 
still dazed, stunned, yet tortured heart. 

She wrung her hands: * What have you done?” 
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And again, under the stars, girt about by shadows 
and iho atilinens of the nigwe te swore with God to 
witness his remorse and his sincerity that he would not 
rest till she was his wife. 

And then—still dazed, stunned, yet tortured, her 
brain in a kind of vortex, she whispered words of 
forgiveness and promise. : 

For, though abe had fought and tried to conceal 
and master her love for this young man, she had 
known painfully before this night of his sin that she 
loved him! 

* * * * * 


Reflection came later to Mary Ryder when, not 
knowing quite how she got there, she found herself 
alone in her little bedroom. : oo, 

Suddenly she reached up her hands. This time she 
did not cry, * What have you done?” ‘The words 
that came from her lips were: ‘‘ What have 1 
done ?” 

Sho had forgiven the man his sin because of the love 
she bore him—as some women will forgive men—and 
she had promised to become his wife. 

But sho had a husband! She had meant to tell 
George Ryder this when he wrung from her her consent 
to meet him for the last time. But the confession had 
not been made. 

And now the Tempter crept to her elbow as she stood 
a beautiful, dishevelled figure in her little bedroom, 
her hands upraised appealingly heavenwards, and 
whispered in her ear : 

“Why not destroy proof of your ig or hapless 
irl marriage to a work-shy brute, who left you to 
work and slave, who is probably drinking himsc!f to 
dcath in Canada, and is not likely to return. And 
if he did, would not know where to look for you.” 

She covered her grey face with her hands. 

But the Tempter went on whispering : 

“What if a child be born to you, Mary, of George 
Marchant’s sin, and you ‘cannot give it a father's 
name? Why not go to Gostock Parish Church— 
your sister Lizzie will help you for the love she bears 
you and the debt she owes you—and destroy proof 
of your marriage ?” P 


* * * Sd * 


Click, clack, clackety, clack ! 

They were streaming to work again, and George 
Marchant stood at his window, white-faced and 
remorse in his eyes, the blind drawn back a little, but 
Mary Ryder did not pass. 

Fears and agony racked him. His usual time to 
reach the mill was ten o’clock, but he was there before 
seven. Long strides carried him to the weaving shed, 
but another girl was minding Mary Ryder’s four looms. 
‘im Bingham, the overlooker could onlv tell him 
that Mary Ryder had not come to work. 

“Send a lad round to find out why sho’s not come!” 
he said, trying to mask tortured suspense under 
brusqueness, 

The lad came back. Mary Ryder had told Mrs. 
Gadling with whom she lived that she was going over 
to Bowdham to see after work at another shed. Mary 
said that she had had words with Jim Ringham, who 
had fined her unfairly, and Marchant’s was not the 
only weaving shed in Lancashire. 

There was sweat on George Marchant’s forehead as 
he strode away to his office. That evening he went 
to the little house in the narrow cobbled street where 
sho lived. 

“Mary towd me,” said Mrs. Gadling, a widow- 
woman, “that she’d be staying maybe two-thri days 
wi’ a friend.” 

But she did not know the friend's a:ldress, and she 
forgot to mention that Mary had taken u front-door 
key with her. 

George Marchant took train to Bowdham, like 
Millborough, a great cotton town, warde-cd about and 
searched the lamp-lit streets in the desperate hope of 
mecting Mary Ryder, but he did not find her. 


Gostock was a large, populous suburb of Bowdham, 
but the Parish Church, set in a graveyard—a great, 
a God’s acrc—was on the outskirts, and a quict 
place. 

The vicar had prayed for rain from the pulpit on 
the previons Sunday, and on this night his prayer 
looked Jike being answered. The sky was black as ink, 
with thunder and rain-clouds, and the air oppressive, 
though the storm stil held off. 

It was past ten o'clock as a servant ercpt from the 
vicarage to a shrubbery where a veiled, cloaked figure 
waited. There was a jingling of keys. 7 

“The vicar won't be back till close on midnight, 
Mary,” whispered the servant with a shiver. “Oh, 
lass, may I be forgiven doing wrong for vour sake !” 

. A few moments later, a slender figure, almost 
invisible in the pitchy darkness, silent as a ghost, 
reached a low-arched, studded door in the church. 

The ; ore silence was broken by the jingling of 
keys. faint grating sound as a key was turned. 
A creak as the studded door yielded to the push of 
Mary Ryder’s shaking hand. 

Silence again. 

Then, after a while, the quick steps of a man, 
hurrying to reach home before the threatening storm 


I want a really short criticism in ten words of the first instalment. Ten words only. 


broke. Thunder growled ominously in the distance. 
A patter. Big drops of rain were falling. 


Tho vicar of Gostock broke into a run—but stopped | but what was she going todo ? 


dead. 

He was level with the vestry door. 
of light came frem under it. 

“Good heavens!” ' 

Silently he had pushed the door, and it had given 
to his touch. 

Ho heard a ruetle of paper. 
Tho rain, 
crashing 
down now, 
had = smoth- 
ered what 
sounds he 
had made. 

A woman, 
cloaked, 
stood with her 
back to him, 
stooping a 
little. A 
candle burned 
splutteringly; 
the safe whcie 
the  registcr 
and __ parish 
books were 
kept was 
open; an 
opened 
volume lay 
before her on 
an oak table : 
a pair of 
scissors had 
slipped from 
her hand to the floor. She had just cut a page from 
the church registcr. n 

‘* Woman, what are you doing with that registcr ? ”’ 

With a stifled scream Bary Ryder half-turned, 
clutching something in one hand. Just for a moment 
the light of the flickering candle played on her beautiful 
face and glinting hair before her veil, flung up loosely, 
fell. 

“*Woman——!” 

The vicar was ccming towards her with an out- 
stretched, accusing hand. 

She reeled and struck against the table. The 
candle toppled over to the floor, and was extinguished. 

Darkness ! 

“Woman——!” 

From the darkness, and with the word, the sounds 
of a man groping his way to where he fancied she still 
stood. 

Then a crash of furniture overturning and someone 
falling heavily. 

Thunder pealed, rain crashed down, as a woman, 
cloaked and veiled, slipped through the vestry door 
like a hunted ghost, 

* 


A faint thread 


He stepped inside. 


GEORGE MARCHANT. 


* * * 


Tt was past midnight, and rain was pelting down 
in Millborough, when Mary Ryder—as she was known 
at Marchant’s mill—hurried along, something strangely 
mechanical about her movements, to the little house 
in the cobbled street where she lived with a widow- 
woman. 

A light filtered through the curtains. Mary Rydcr 
stopped dead at sight of it. But her fect had sounded 


, cn the cobbles above the splash of rain. 


The door opened, and Mrs. Gadling peered out. 

““Qo’, lass?”? she said with a start. “I wasn't 
expecting thi, but I'm glad yo’ve coom!”’ 

Light caught the worn-looking, elderly widow- 
woman’s face, and Mary Ryder, at sight of its expres- 
sion, clutched her bosom, her fingers biting into her 
flesh. Then, deeper, suddenly. 

The street-door opened straight into a little sitting- 


‘room. A snore, a drunken snore, had reached Mary 


Ryder. 

“Mary, lass,” whispered the widow-woman, “ tha 
never towd me tha was married—’e’s been ‘ere twe- 
thri hours waiting for thi—your ’usband ! ” 

* Dear God!” The words quivered silently on 
Marv’s bloodless lips. , 

There was a sightless stare in her eycs as if thev 
were faced by a great darkness, the darkness of 
despair. Then the power of vision seemed to return 
to her slowly. She reeled into the neat little sitting- 
room with its china pots in ghe window and two 
grinning china dogs on the mantelpicce. 

big-bodied man, his coarse face sun-bronzed and 
bristling with stubble, lay on the sofa, bunched up 
and sleeping drunkenly. 

“Tis your ‘usband ?” whispered Mrs. Gadling. 

oc Yes ! »”» 

Why deny it? 

“You go to bed, Mrs. Gadling. 
wake.” 

“Yo're wet through!” 

“ Only my coat—I'll take that off!” 

The widow, shaking her head sorrowfully, crept away. 

With a shudder from crown to toe Mary averted her 
cyes from the ugly, bestial, yet once ].andsome thing 
on the sofa. 


I'll wait for him to 


j You'll lose your place the next time 1° 


So he had come back and found her out o1 ; 
of all nights! What was she Being todo% Jn.) 

She was well nigh bereft of her ra. 3. , 
seemed a frightful nightmare. _- 

The man snored on. She pressed fing). 5, 
ears as if the gurgling, loathsome soul 
her almost to madness. Then, sti! in he: 
clothes, she crossed to the little table « 
pen, ink, and paper. 

Mra. Gadling, sorely troubl d and przy) | 
Coor ajar; but she worked in a mill by 
have fallen aslecp from sheer weerincss, 

‘* By t'mass, what's that ? ” 

She was awake, sitting up stiff. 

The thud was followed by a silence. 
frem her bed, shivering. The rain ta . 
she heard the barging of a doar below 
clatter of swift-running feet on the colt i 
till they died away. 

The widow, trembling very much a.’ 
chatter, crept down the narrow stair. 

The lamp still burned in the sitiine) 
she gave a shrill scream at what she saw in 

A man lay face downwards on the floor. ai + 
him, in the blood trickling from him, a |. 
fashioned brass candlestick. 

He was dead ! 

* * * * * 

At the inquest they identified him as Rielor! bit, 
and they brought in a verdict of wilful mend) oo 
Mary Durdan, his wife, alias Mary Ryder. 

But the police never cauglit her, and ma 
a body taken from the canal three mont)! 1. 
that of Mary Durdan, known as Mary Nvder wo. - 
minded four looms at Marchant’s weavini <!.+! 

And it was about this time that George Min 
hair went grey, which was strange in so yours ator 


CHAPTER ONE. 
Twenty-three Years Later. 


“ Mary—Mary Wittow! Where's sho ge to 
now? Up to some devilry, I'll be bound! 

Mrs. Jordan, housekeeper at Millboroug: Hal, 
Lord Millborough’s magnificent place on tie Stach, 
muttcred the words furiously as," short ot bits au. 
flushed of face, she entered the wondaiii poo. - 
gallery. The next moment slic stoudl Ketel 
too flabbergasted to vent her rage. 

On a pair of steps at the far end stood a sim 
of a girl with the face of a flower, pretiy coon 
turn a man’s keart, or head, at first sight. aii! ini 
enough to have served an artist as a mel tet 
angcl’s.. Her golden hair hung lose about |: 
ders in fascinating disordcr, and drapo! 
slender body was a long, white, silk robe thot wit 
big for her. 

Kneeling at the foot of the steps was the tiie 
Stevens, second footman at Millborough Hall. dni 
cerise and black livery, he looked utterly 1! 
His round, stolid face was upturned, and |is bole: 
eyes gazed up at the girl atop the ladder, thew exju~ 
sion one of rapturo and bewilderment. Tiiy soe 
acting in an imaginary theatre. ; 

Mrs. Jordan, still speechless and growis +! 
cally purple, was unobserved. . 

The girl clasped her hands, and in a ! 
voice began to act : 

* Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou Ti: #8 

“"Ush! She speaks!’ interrupted Uy 
Romeo in livery. 

“Oh, Stevens, how many times mu-t 1! 
to drop your aitches or break in on my -)"" 
cried the girl petulantly. ‘And IT |. 
finished. You are a stupid! We me-t ! 
again.” f 

But Mrs. Jordan had found her voir. 

“No, you don’t, my girl!” she cin’. 
upon the startled couple. ‘ This pho 
foolery is coming to an end, once and ti 
that her ladyskip took from a mill and cl. 
not—come down off that Jadder at once. 
vou, Stevens, you ought to be in a furs 
letting a chit of a girl make a fool of ys» 


ly 


can tell you. Go about your work at on: 
did come across such impudence in all 1 
Stevens, red as a peony, looked alme-! | 
the girl on the ladder, as if appealing tv | 
in a good word for him, but she just *° 
shoulders at him as much as to say, © (' : 
out of the scrape as best you can!” anil | Ai 
contemptuous defiance at the purjlets! "| 
Jordan. For this was a way with this ©) 4 
others into scrapes, and then leave them '» - 
them as best they could. iad, 
The unhappy Stevens slunk away sli *) | 
“ Hussy—that’s the only word for you. '*! 
Mrs. Jordan. ‘‘ Now come down at once: ies, 
With another smile that further mali" -'' 
Jordan, the girl came down slowly from joi i"! 
vised “* balcony.” . Vat het 
With her wonderful golden hair loo-c Kapil 
shoulders and in the clinging draperies of }(' °" 


=a 
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Mary Willow looked indecently superior to her 
oa “tation in life—from Mrs. Jordan’s point of 


actua 
ee the girl was only an ex-mill hand. She was 

‘ dace a loom in a weaving shed amid the rattle and 
a af machinery, yet hating it all and dreaming, 
ich Jady Millborough, on @ tour of inspection, saw 
i tuk a fancy to her in her capricious way, and 
iit her to Millborough Hall to be tauglit the 
itis of a maid. In Mrs. Jordan’s opinion the girl 
had no right to look like her superiors; no right 
‘atl + wossamer grace and fay-like demeanour that had 
ariel her the name of “* Fairy. a 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself ! cried the 
housekeeper, Who, but for Lady Millborough’s interest 
«1 the git, would have dismissed her on the spot. 
. Not content with neglecting Sa own duties, you 

~' make a fool of Stevens, take him from his work, 
aml make him as Tidiculous as yourself ye? ; 

“vie witl laughed impudently. ‘“ Yes, he did look 
lius, but what can you expect from a person 
.s his aitches and has no idea of grammar ? ” 
“Jats not the point!” retorted Mrs. Jordan. 
“You're as much @ servant as he ia, only not ‘such a 
cool onc, But you just wait till her ladyship gets 
: “it vou think I care?” langhed the girl, with an 
immulent toss of her pretty head. ‘Do you think 
the servants’ hall the only place in the world? Oh, 
har me, no!” 

cee oavse? burst in Mrs. Jordan, “I know where 
<aii'll cad.” In the name of impudence, who and what 
ore vou, With your airs and graces, Lf should like to 
know 2 And your mother the talk of Millborough a 

‘The girl's eyes flamed. 

“Don't vou dare—and she’s not my mother. Shc’s 
my-tepmother. That shows how 
pine vou know about it!” 

‘r-) Jordan gasped, momen- 
tuily raudered speechless. Then, 
edouly. her manner became 
iv as she identified the gown 


mis 


the wal was wearing. 

“Wiere did you get that 
geva from?” 

“Soits me, doesn’t it?” 


! Fairy. 
“Suits you, you impertinent 
w! Go back this very 
it and put it where you 
tok it from—Miss Eileen’s 
wardrobe, Ifher ladyship knew 
vin dared to take it, she'd 
cil vou a thief! You're either 
nil as a March hare or the 
wok dest bundle of mischief it’s 
hon my misfortune to come 
ares. But you just wait till 
wt ladyship returns. Back 
pa zo to the mill you came 
tom? 

With that Mrs. Jordan bounced 
hovdy from the gallery. 

Kary Willow) flung up. her 
Prtty head after the manner of 
Nic heroines in the novelettes 


_ Nature had given her an 
imnecent, — fascinating face, 
and a shallow, vain disposition. 


There was a touch 
‘f whimsical devilry about her—the devilry of a 
swoilt child—and the light airiness of an irresponsible 
sal. Mer selfishness was responsible for her heart- 


bssness, And her dream—dreamed in the weaving 
sued and in the squalid little home in Millborough, 
it left so very long ago—was to stand in the ecntre 
of the stage, to be deafened by applause, to have men 
at ler feet, and to be féted ‘to the top of her little 
tive soul. She made use of everyone likely to help 
her to realise her dream. 

The stage-fever bit her when, asa mill-girl, she took 
Pert in some acting at an Institute to which she and 
‘sister Beth belonged—dark-eyed, tall, rather grave 
Beth Willow: Beth Willow, at this moment away 
3 smoke-ridden Millborough, three miles from Mill- 
“reuch Hall, working in a weaving shed once known 


*s Mirchant’s mill, but now part of a vast concern 
own as the Windmill Spinning and Weaving Com- 
tie its aaienaan and managing dircctor, Lord 
AHilborongh, 


et Marchant, “ the old mestor,” had been finally 
Fin ‘ peer before he died, and “‘ the young mester ” 
tit haus thre years ago, now a stern, silent, prema- 
bao ‘ved man, had inherited the title of “‘ uncrowned 
"E “f Millborough ” as well as the necrage. 
ae ae Willow gave a little shudder of repugnance 
yal tt thoughts for a moment changed their channel, 
itive © conjured up @ picture of that squat little home 
sunlit ier Millborough Street, made wretched and 
henutif "4 a drunken woman. Beth, her sister— 
and este Fig te Beth—had the patience of an angel, 
ad 1, UG Stand it. Fairy shuddered again. She 
Viti” OF the point of running away when Lady 
orough took a fancy to her. 
old 1, toughts returned to Mrs. Jordan. ‘ Hateful 
“ng She thinks I shall get the sack and go 


For the ‘best criticism I will give five shillings. Mark postcards “ Strange.”’ 
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back to the weaving shed. She little knows!” 
She closed her eyes for a moment, and saw herself 
the centre of a brilliantly-lit stage, heard the thunder 
of applause. The scont of bouquets was in her 
nostrils, And her dream looked like becoming reality. 

With a joyous little laugh she opened her cyes, 
and ran lightly from the gallery. 

The Honourable Eileen Marchant, a handsome, 
capricious girl of eighteen, spoilt with luxury, was 
away with her mother, Lady Millborough, many of 
whose traits the daughter had inherited. 

When Fairy Willow reached Eileen Marchant’s 
rooms, she replaced the silk tea-gown with a sigh of 
regret, and slipped into her own alpaca dress that she 
left on an ottoman. Then she twisted the heavy 
masses of her golden hair into neat coils and sct among 
them coquettishly the little butterfly bow that stood 
for a cap—that badge of hated domestic service. 

The “ Julict ” of a few moments before was changed 
into a maid. But she lingered, glancing round the 
beautiful room with envious eyes, yearning for lovely 
gowns, jewels, and luxurious surroundings. Why 
should she remain a servant when she had beauty, 
youth, and talent ? 

Had she not read, time after time, of actrcsscs 
who marricd dukes and American millionaires? And 
she was going cn the stage. At Icast it seemed almost 
certain! She gave a wild, joyous little laugh—poor 
little fool! 

Still she lingered, feasting her eyes on the beautiful 
surroundings. More than once, during Miss Eileen’s 
absence, she had come to these rooms, decked hersclf 
out in borrowed gowns, and postured and acted before 
a mirror. On another occasion she had borrowed 


—only borrowed—a few pieccs of her young mistress’ 
I a tice d 
louse, and a 


Iess important jewellery, a low-necke 


wrap, in order to be photographed and give the 


impression that she occupied a higher position 
in life than she actually did to tho theatrical 
agents whose advertisements she had answered 
sceretly. 


She had even chosen her stage-name in anticipation. 
“Mary Willow ” would never do. Besides, she wanted 
to smother up her tracks. 

Again she shuddered as she conjured up a picture 
of the poor little home in Millborough made squalid 
by a drunken woman. She could not have that 
awful stepmother of hers hanging round stage-doors, 
disgracing her and demanding money. 

* Poor dad!” she sighed. ‘‘ But Beth looks after 
him. She's so patient. She can stand it. 
couldn't. I'm not built that way. I might have been 
different, if mother had lived.” 

Fairy had perhaps inherited some of her grace and 
refined ideas from her mother. Years back, before 
Pat Willow came along and fell in love with her, the 
vicar of Gostock frequently described his housemaid 
Lizzic Talbot as a most superior and refined young 
woman. 

Then Fairy forgot her mother as she caught sight of a 
dainty image reflected in a mirror. She preened 
herself coqucttishly. How pretty she was! How 
slim! Slimmer than Miss Eileen. Had she not tried 
on Miss Eilecn’s five-guinea corsets and found them 
too large ? : . 

“I was forgetting!” she said suddenly. catching 
sight of the time. ‘‘ Dear, stupid old Bob will be 
waiting for me. I promised to meet him—good 
gracious, I’m three-quarters of an hour late. But 
he'll wait!” ; 

Disdaining the servants’ staircase, she ran lightly 
down the great stairs leading into the magnificent hall. 
Here a sulky Stevens met her, eyed her resentfully. 
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He had just reccived a bad‘ dressing-down from Mr. 
Eccles, the very important butler. 
= “A nice row you've got me into, Fairy,” he said. 

Mr. Eccles has been going on at me something 
awful!” 

“Why didn’t you answer him back?” she said 
contcmptuously. ‘* You've no spirit, Stevens! That 
fat old horror of an Eccles bullics you all. Let him 
begin on me, that’s all!” 

Stevens sighed, and made sheep's eyes at her. 
“You're a caution, Fairy!” 

With a gay laugh the girl flitted past him. A few 
moments later she was making her way through 
the grounds. : 

Presently a white gate, giving entrance to the w oods, 
came into sight, and, standing at it, was the figure 
of a man. 

His attitude suggested dogged patience. This was 
not the first time Fairy had kept Bob Evans waiting. 
He flung away his cigarctte and raised his cap from his 
close-cropped, rather bullet-shaped head as she camo 
towards him. 

The light caught his honest, bull-dog face. Not a 
clever face, rather ugly than good-looking. Yet there 
was on it an expression of strength, fidelity, and 
paticnee. There was something dog-like in the look 
of his fearless, grey eyes. At this moment there was 
a light of suppressed pain in them. This girl coming 
to him was playing fast and loose with him, sometimes 
trampling on his honest heart, though more from ~ 
thoughtless selfisi:ness than from any cruclty of 
nature. 

But Bob Evans I:ad sct his tceth, been doggedly 
patient, and had sworn to win her in the end. He was 
a fine, sturdy figure of a young man, tall, muscular, 
and square-shouldercd, He had been born on the 
estate. His father was a game- 
keeper and his mother bad 
been a housemaid. His fatter 
had given him an excellent 
education, and Bob, as a lil, 
had always been interested in 
enginecring. He had devoted 
himsclf to motor-mechanies, 
and driven a taxi-cab in London 
before Lord Millborough took 
his gamekeeper’s son into his 
service as a chauffeur. 

“How grumpy you 
Bob!” smiled Fairy. 
shouldn’t have been late if old 
mother Jordan hadn't caught 
me acting with Stevens, and 
given me a Iccture half-a-mile 
long. Oh, but you should 
have seen Stevens! He loohcl 
like a dying duck in a thundcr- 
storm. I betted with mysclf 
I'd make him try to act Romeo. 
I did. You sec, one nist 
have someone to act to—if it’s 
only Stevens!” 

She gave a thoughtless Jittle 
laugh that revealed white pearls 
of tecth. 

“ Always thinking and dream- 
ing of the stage, Fairy!’ said 
Bob Evans slowly. 

“Yes, Bob!” she whispered, 
suddenly intense {and scrious, her eyes flashing. 
“And I believe my ‘chance has come at last, and 
then away from all this!” . 

The look of suppressed pain decpencd in the young 
man’s dog-like eyes. With a quick glance over her 
shoulder Fairy drew something from the bosom of her 
dress. Bob Evans took it from her slowly, his mouth 
compressed. It was an advertisement snipped from 
a paper. 

‘Read that, Bob. But not a word toanyone. It’s 
a dead secret.” 


THE STAGE. Wanted—young ladies from six- 
teen upwards to train for the stage. No premiums, 
Salaried engagements guaranteed as soon ns pro- 
ficiency attained. few vacancies for exceptional 
talent in the cast of a recent West-end success, to be 
sent on tour almost immediately. Write in first 
instance, inclosing photograph, to Secretary: Manager, 
Box 1,000, Daily Alarm, 


‘And I have answered it, Bob!” cried tha girl, 
faco flushed and eyes still sparkling. ‘‘ And that’s 
the answer. Read it—read it!” 

She thrust a letter into his hand, thinking only 
of herself, without eyes for the expression of pain 
on his features. 


‘‘ Dear Madam,”’ ran the letter, ‘‘I beg to acknow- 
ledge receipt of your letter and photograph, which 
conveys the impression of an excellent stage appear. 
ance, though a personal interview is always desirable. 
Next week, one of our representatives will be in Mill- 
borough with a view to king dates for our several 
companies, where he could meet you by appoiatment. 
Herewith I inclose you one of our prospectuses, from 
which you will gather that we not only send out 
companies of our own, but enjoy the patronage of 
many of the best known London and provincial 
managers, There are no preliminary fees. Om 


look, 


“ 


(See page 364.) 
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hearing I will make arrangements for an appointment 
with our representative. Faithfully yours, the 
Secretary, The Siddons Academy of Dramatic Art.”’ 

The address of the Siddons Academy of Dramatic 
Art, lettered big atop the paper, was Cemford Strect, 
London, S.E. 

Bob Evans’ forehead was puckered. Fairy opencd 
the gate between them, and slid up to him cozeninaly. 
The narrow path on which they stood, shadowed by 
antumnal-looking trees, ran through the woods, and 
some distance away debouched on to a clearing whcre 
stood a woodman’s hut. The hut was uninhabited, 
and served as a shed to store chopped firewood and 
the great logs that were burned at the Hall. 

“And Bob, dear,” whispered Fairy, pressing close 
to him and upturning her bewitching face to his, “* I 
want you to help me. Dear Bob, you will?” 

She slipped a little hand into his with the innocent 
manner of a pleading child. The young man’s plain 
face flushed. His breathing quickened. 

“ Bob, dear, I couldn’t very well mect him here— 
Mr. Stanley Jack’s his name—so I've arranged ey 

“Fairy,” interrupted the big-limbed young fellow, 
“what do you know about the stage or the world— 
for that matter—outside Millborough and this place ? 
Lass, I’ve asked you before; I ask you again. I love 
vou. Say you love me, Fairy; say you'll marry me. 

can give you a home, lass, not a grand onc, but a 
comfortable one. But more than that—love!” 

He crushed her up in his arms, mad for love of her ; 
kissed her suddenly and fiercely on her warm red lips, 
though she might havo prevented him from doing so, 
had she wished. But, as well as needing liis help, she 
liked it. She was thrilled, and trembling a little 
under the pressure of the strong arms about her. 
But she loved her vain, selfish, ambitious little self 
too deeply to be carried away. 

“ T love you,” she quivered out, still letting him hold 
her very close, and_ yielding herself to him madden- 
ingly, ‘(as much as I shall ever love anyone——” 

“You do?” 

‘But, Bob, dear, I don’t want to marry anyone. 
T know I can act—I’m in love with fame—and I hate 
this life and its drudgery, and my life was so wretched 
before at Millborough ss 

“ Lass, a home, a husband, little ones——” 

“Bob, dear—how can you?” 

“ Didn’t mean to offend you, Fairy; but that’s my 
dream.” 

“Not mine, dear Bob! I can’t help myself, can 
I? IknowI canact. I’m not meant for a hum-drum 
life. My sister Beth’s different. But, Bob, dear, if 
you really love me de 

“Lovo you!’ he whispered hoarsely, kissing her 
again, her witchery ovcr him, straining her to him, 
for the blood of young manhood coursed through his 
veins. 

She trembled under his passion, but she liked it — 
and she wanted his help. 

“And I love you, Bob—as much as I shall ever love 
anybody. I like to fecl your arms round me—and it’s 
wicked, but I love you to kiss me and hold me close——"’ 

“You do?” 

She vielded a littfo to him, and her own lips moved 
as he kissed her again. 

“It's—it’s dreadfully wicked!” she quivered out 
breathlessly.“ But it's very nice—and to know that 
you'll help me—and keep my secret.” 

She upturned her lips to his a little shyly, but 
invitingly. 

“Do you want to drive me mad, Fairy?” he 
whispered hoarsely. ‘Why won't you marry me— 
quick as parson can mako us man and wife ?”’ 

““No, don’t ask that, Bob! Just love me—as 
vou're doing now. If I married, I'd marry you, 

nut I don’t want to marry at all. I know I can act, 
and will be great. And if you love me as much as 
you say you do—you Il help me ! 

“Such a little thing,” she went on quickly, pushing 
lim away from her a little, not meaning to permit him 
to take more honey from her lips till sho had won her 
way. “But I’ve to meet Mr. Stanley Jack in Mill- 
borough to-morrow evening—and I shall recito to 
liin—and yan ao I shall get an engagement straight 
away. He will be staying at the Golden Cross Hotel, 
and if you'd just drive me as far as the trams, I could 
tram right up to the door—and then you'd wait, Bob, 
dear, and. bring me back. Don't you see, Bob, dear, 
if they khew here that hateful old cat, Jordan, would 
write home, and mother—at Icast, she’s not mv 
1iother—would come over here, the worse for drink 
perhaps, and you know she keeps writing to me for 
money. You don’t know what I have to put up 
with. This is the chance of my life!” 

Indecision was revealed on Bob Evans’ face. So 
Fairy again pressed her warm body close to him, 
looking up beseechingly into his oves—one of those 
little fools who play with fire, hardly realising what 
they are doing. 

Lord Millborough’s previous chauffeur had been 
dismissed summarily for turning onc of his lordship’s 
cars to oe pores use and taking a girl for a drive in it. 

“‘ And, Bob, dear,” she went on, his name soft and 
pleading on her upturned lips, *‘ I'll write to you, if you'll 
promise to keep my secret. I’m leaving you, but I 
ehan’t forget you. It will be so easy for you to do as 


| girl called Lizzie. 
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I ask—just to take one of the cars for a run—going 
to Millborough for petrol or scmcthing like that, and 
you'd bo waiting for me out of sight of the gates at 
hialf-past seven. I shall be wearing a motor-vcil— 
say you will, say you will, Bob, darling!” 

Close up to him again, clinging to him, face upturned, 
red lips parted a little ready to reward. 

“Say you will, and I'll give you such a hug and a 
kiss |” 

“Fairy, you 

“ Of course, Bob ’’—her voice went a little chilly— 
“ if you're afraid e 

“Afraid!” That stung him. 

This witch of a girl was playing a part—the part 
that cost her primal 
mother Eve the 
Garden of Eden, as 
well as the man she 
tempted 80 success- 
fully. 

“Yes!” whispered 
Bob Evans, and would 
have taken his reward. 

But with a maddcn- 
ing little laugh, elusive 
as a will-o'-the-wisp, 
Fairy slipped from 
him, and a moment 
later the gate formed a 
barrier between them. 

“ Not till afterwards, 
Bob — you” might 
change your mind! 
To-morrow night, half- 
past seven, at the 
second tum beyond 
the lodge with the 
car. If I'm a little 
late, wait—you can 
easily pretend something has gone wrong with the 
works.” 

“ Fairy !”’ he called. 

But she was specding away, her skirts gathered up 
a little, displaying the daintiest of shoes, the most 
fascinating of limbs, and a pair of Eileen Marchant’s 
silk stockings ! 

Bob Fvans watched her like a man fascinated, 
dazed. The hot blocd still burned on his plain, 
rugged face. Then, when she deemed herself safe 
from capture, she turned and waved him a kiss. 

In her haste she had forgotten two things—the 
advertisement clipped from the newspaper and the 
letter from the secretary of the Siddons Academy 
of Dramatic Art. 

Bob Evans clutched them. 

* * * ® * 

Midnight! Somewhere a church clock struck 
twelve. The household of servants at Millborough 
Hall had been in bed an hour or more. Mrs. Jordan, 
stern disciplinarian, sent her staff of housemaids to 
hed early, especially when the family was away. 
All those whose “ night off” it happened to be had 
to be in the servants’ hall at ten, and woe betide any 
late philanderer who came in with excuses. 

Fairy, who shared a bedroom in the servants’ wing 
of the great hall, crept out of bed and tip-toed to the 
bedside of the under still-room maid, a pug-nosed 
She was sleeping heavily, and 
Fairy smiled to herself. Lizzie--or Puggie as 
her fellow servants called her—was an_ excellent 
servant, but she had one little weakness that Fairy 
had been quick to make use of. Puggie used to 
take a small bottle of something te bed with her, and 
have a drink before going off to sleep. No one but 
Fairy knew of this, for Puggie used to get the bottle 
filled on her nights out by her young man, who was a 
potman ina public house, and so Puggic had her night- 
cap, and Fairy, being good-natured when it did not 
interfere with her plans, had kept her sccret. 

But to-night she had doctored Puggie’s “ night 
cap’? just enough to make her sleep more heavily, 
while she, Fairy, took the box that lay under her bed 
to the safety of the woodman’s hut. She had not 
dared risk Puggie wakening in the middle of it, for 
inside that flat box was a completo costume and 
wide picture hat belonging to Miss Eileen, and Fairy 
had borrowed them in order to make a good impression 
upon Mr. Stanley Jack, whom she was to see the 
following night at Millborough. 

For one night only! Miss Eileen would never 
know, for they would be back in their proper places 
the following night. She dressed hurricdly by the 
light of the moon that poured into the room, then drew 
the box from under the bed and tip-toed to the door. 
She glanced back. Yes, Puggie slept beautifully. 
She was glad she l.ad thought of that toothache stuff, 
just a drop or two, no more. She had becn so careful, 
though she had hurried when Puggie was; out of the 
room. 

Tip toe. A board creaked. The stairs were old 
oak at the Hall, but no one heard a sound as Fairy 
slipped out of the house through the servants’ entrance, 
and made her way to the woodman’s hut in the clear- 


FAIRY WILLOW. 


ing. 
Through winding paths, shubbery, and avenues 
of trees. Her teeth chattered a little, but the wood- 


If you had £1000 to spend in one day how would yow spend it? 
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man’s hut was soon reached. Bn. 1 
chopped firewood ; Fairy stumbled as -', ps 
beneath a pile of firewood. 

Miss Eilecn’s clothes and hat that wis. 
tho eyes of the theatrical manager sv: 
in the woodman’s hut. e - 
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CHAPTER Two. 
Mr. Stanley Jack. 

Ir was Saturday night in Millborouet; : 
were thronged. Picture palaces, that }-a:! , 
magically in the great mill-town, were er, las 
and lasses—and in the main, brilliantly-li: ; 2 
fares they seemed mostly lads and I: ; 
workaday clothes, overalls, clogs, and <0: |. | 
were decked out in their best. The two tis: a 
the two music-halls were packed from flony tuys, 

That was one side of the picture; Ini: nal 
one of these side strects, press along a litt! vay + 
great mills and engineering works, and tur. 
this narrow, badly lit strect, and here one=aw tia vv 
side—murky, dismal little houses, monoteiio. !\ 
doors opening straight into living wor. yp, 
one saw pinched and old-young faces, wit'ss.j .; 
women, shawled heads, and heard the Ca; of 
clogs. 

This was the street where dainty Fury Woe 
had lived her life before Lady Millhorous', - j.+ 
Pending over a loom, and took capriciois tury + 

er. 

In the main thoroughfarcs all seems! vi 'l + - 
Millborough. Brilliantly lit trams wore corr: 
gliding slowly through the Saturday cvciusg | 
makers with much tanging of bells. 

One of these stopped. A dainty fivire, lor. 
hatted, wearing a smart coat anda veil wel) | 
by the blustering autumn wind, descended 1 1 
top, and passed rather quickly into the Gallant: 
Hotel, according to its advertisements a Gomi: 
and family hotel of tho highest merit. 

“I want to see Mr. Stanley Jack ied 
here. He expects me,” said the dainty little ii 
a large hat and motor-veil. 

“Aye!” said the hotel porter wir! 1. 
breadth. He was wearing a green-haize .) +0. 

He ushered her into a private sittingnen. Ate. 
dark, thin man in a blue serge suit reve tots fit 
threw his cigarette into the fireplace. 

Fairy Willow's heart was banging Iie avr.) + 
she told herself not to be a silly little foci. + 
all her best airs and graces. Naturally a! 
she had been quick to pick up the tr! in. 
of the folk who visited Millborough Hail. 

“T hope I've not kept vou waiting. ~ 
her voice shook a little with nervous 
face was flushing shyly when she m- 
Something akin to stage friel.t !ad eriyys:! 

Nevertheless, she was quick to mil and! 
by the almost startled expression Cf ain. 
man’s eyes as she felt them on her bles! - 

And how differcnt from and how suyperie: 
to Bob Evans, with his werk-grimed | 
plain face. How like an actor he hv! 
striking, clean-shaven features and J. 
slightly, and what white, refined hani- 
fingers he kad. 

Mr. Stanley Jack was smiling at here 
a smile that revealed a gold tocth Ini. 
thin upper lip. She was pretticr and 
in the flesh than in her photograph. | 
coloured eyes, Mr. Jack's, but they set 
up a little as they rested on Fairy M, 
passed his tongue quickly along his thin 
swallowed—as if his mouth had been -.. 
a-watering. 

“ Miss Willow ?” he said in a low, «! 
somehow suggested to her the handsor 
melodrama, who despite false accusut 
tribulations always won the heroine butv: 
fell on the last act. 

“Yes, but if I suit, if you take me, I ~' 
Viola Romayne. I—I told you in my ler 
people—I don’t get on with them at all 7 
to me going on the stage, so I dont 
know. And Lady Millborough }.as !«-: ro 
to me—in fact, I'm a great favourite \:! 


don't want her to know. You see,>!. | Rea ! 
my people, and she wouldn't like to lo-« ! 
Fairy was regaining her composite. ‘4 
**But I'm old enough to know my ow | : 
I love the stage, though I'm jxits! ‘ 


and treated more like a friend than « - 

see, if my people hadn't lost all their ns: 

never have dreamt of going into serv! 5 
She was most desperately anxious | 

Mr. Stanley Jack the importance of lt 

and the fact that she was no onlinu' 

She was exaggerating much and invent!" 

Mr. Jack’s gold tooth twinkled as he =! 

She called her father “‘dad ” at home: 

spoke of “her people.” i 
And the man with the gold tooth, ac':" ie 

and delicate, beautifully kept hands “+ 3 

like an open book. reat 
“But do tell me? Do you think | : 
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Oct. 5, 1911. 


Det. Sy LOPE 
vil vou take me? And will it cost very 
mich 2” 


eae case of promising pupils the cost of tuition 
7 ay said Mr. Jack. “We obtain them 
* ments and then take a percentage of their 
sata .—ten per cent. We're sending out a company 
“Ime-t immediately. It’s part of our system to give 
: a ypeupils practical training, and in the case of 
pe mnising ane salary, but sufficient to live on. 

‘o vou dance 
et Tittle. I’ve taught myself by watching others.” 

Yr. Jack crossed to the piano in the room. j 

“Ll play. Do @ few steps—any you like. But 
[want tose sore feet. Lift up your skirts—higher— 
higher. Now 
: faa had gone scarlet, but she had obeyed, had 
drawn up her long coat and skirts to just below her 
kvecs. Her feet were tiny and daintily shod; her 
silk stockings had been borrowed without permission 
{rom Miss Eileen’s wardrobe. 

And again Mr. Jack, at the piano but with his face 
towards her, passed his tongue quickly across his 
upper lip. He played the popular waltz refrain of 
tle day—a tune Fairy loved. Shame fell away from 
ler. She flung back her head a little, slipped into 
eraceful movement, @ smile on her lips such as she 
lad seen actresses wear when they danced, and her 
cves Lalf-closed as if a man’s arms were round her and 
slewere in & kind of ecstasy. 

‘Bravo! said Mr. Jack. “ Excellent.” 

“Do you mean it ?” she cried. 

“1do, indeed. If you care to come to us, I think 
Teon guarantee you @ small part—only a few words, 
Lut a dance also—in the next piece we're sending on 
tour. I don’t want to hear you recite. You've got 
the voice.” 

“Really! You mean it?” 

“Ido.” said the tall, striking-looking man. 
he was smiling now. 

“Oh!” It slipped ecstatically from the vain little 
buvcrfly.  “ When can I come—when can I begin ?” 

“Ll let you know definitcly in the course of the 
next few days, but you may look on it as settled. 
Yeu know London ?” 

“Not very well,” said Fairy. Sho had never been 
there in her life. But she did not want to appear a 
little simpleton. 

‘But Ict me offer you a glass of wine and a biscuit,” 
smiled Mr. Jack, ‘‘ now you’ve got your ordcal over.” 

~ Thank you,” said Fairy. 

Mr. Jack did not ring, but crossed to a table on 
Which stood a decanter, glasses, and a plate with pretty 
bicuits on it. The wine was port. And Mr. Stanley 
Jack waited on Fairy now almost deferentially as if 
le realised that she were a budding genius. She 
chose a pretty biscuit and sipped her wine. 

“UH send you fuller particulars,” said Mr. Jack, 
“Dut when you come to us, you will want rooms till 
yeu go on tour. We can recommend somo cheap, 
lut execedingly comfortable, rooms near the Academy 
kept by a Mrs. Paul. But Miss Delorme, one of our 
itincipals, will write about that. When you come to 
us you wish to be known as Miss Viola Romayne.” 

“Yes,” said Fairy a little quickly. “I don’t want 
ty people to know—nor Lady Millborough.” 

“I sce. The Millboroughs are away at present— 
so Thappened to read in one of the papers!” he added 
conally, “They tell me Millborough Hall's a mag- 
hreont place.” 

«_ Wonderful!? Fairy was not used to port. 

Qi course, I'm more like a friend than a scrvant, do 
etiy well what I like, and have the run of the place. 
Ie pictures in the gallery are worth a fortune. And 
fads Millborough’s jewels—they re simply gorgeous.” 
oe I've read,” said Mr. Stanley Jack corclessly, 
ot the light in the room caught his gold tcoth, and 
"winkled. “Lady Millborough was wearing them at 
a hig affair in Londen according to the papers.” 

«. Unly some,” said Fairy. “She couldn't wear all. 

7 only took some away with her to London—the 
,! are in the banle till she comes back. Then she 
; ‘hem out and keeps thcm in the safe in her bed- 
t te “ine she had sipped had given an addcd sparkle 
“lr exes and loosened her tongue. 

«Bank's the safer place,” said Mr. Jack. 
ee Of course, and she's very careless!” For a few 
Hf oa sie talked gaily about life at the Hall before 
"T thoughts went back in theirold channel.“ You've 

‘nan actor, I can tell! You really—really think 

shall succeed on the stage ? ” 
‘nih i . said Mr. Stanley Jack, and lis steel- 
ful) v. C¥eS warmed up again. ‘ You shall have 

Mtticulars in the course of the next few days or 
i “aoe be in Millborough again booking datcs— 
{at case, T will drop you a line.” 


ae (cw minutes later Mr. Jack was alone. 
mee smile 


And 


With a 

He » he sat himself down and wrote a letter. 

.p Utd rather strange language. 

fon pee he wrote, “and soft as they make 

elaine ed up a lot—a little shy and iluttery. 
, "rs when we mect. J.” 

ia ‘ream was coming true. The liglts cf the 

Loy Palee ae changed into footlights ax the tram 
e tel illow through the thronged town. She 

“econ top with her veil down. And low 
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good-looking and superior he was, Mr. Stanley Jack, 
and he admired her and thought her lovely. She had 
read it in his eyes. He had looked at her once as if 
he would like to have kissed her. Many men looked 
at her like that, even stupid, stolid Stevens, and she 
liked it—particularly when the man was handsome 
and fascinating. 

She shrank back suddenly. From her scat atop 
the tram she had scen the swing-doors of a public-house 
open, and a woman reel out—her stepmother! And 
then she saw a tall, slender figure step quickly to her 
from the throng, take ler arm, and lead her away— 
her sister Beth. , 

But had they looked up they would not have 
recognised Fairy, with her large stylish hat, smart coat, 
and motor-veil, borrowed plumes, though she had told 
simple Bob Evans, when he had driven her to within 
a short distance of where the trams stopped, that she 
had saved up her money to buy them. 

It was quict, almost countrified, where the tram 
stopped. It was quite countrificd where Bob Evans 
was waiting with a car, brooding. 

“Quick, Bob!” cried Fairy, springing beside him. 
“It’s late!” 

* * * * * 

It was on the stroke of ten when Fairy rcached 
one of the servants’ entrances to the Hall; but gono 
were her stylish hat, smart coat, and motor-vcil. 
She wore a simple hat and bencath her short coat 
her maid's dress. It was her ‘evening out,” as the 
phrase goes, and she told one of the servants she met 
that sho had walked to the beacon and back—a 
lovely walk. 

“Who with ?”’ asked the other maid slyly. ‘‘ And 
you've got poor Stevens into trouble. He's gone!” 

‘“Gone ?” 

“Yes, gone, thanks to you, Mary Willow!’” The 
other maids did not love Fairy with her airs and 
graces and her scorn for common people. “Mr. 
Eccles got on at him again about carrying on with 
you in the picture gallery, and he sauced Mr. Eccles— 
there was a regular rumpus—and finally Mr. Eccles 
paid him his wages and told him to clcar off on the 
spot, and Stevens is gone, and his boxes are being 
sent after him by carricr.” 

The power of engaging and dismissing the men- 
servants was vested in Mr. Eccles, the very important 
butlcr, who at that moment, scated in the sacred 
housekceper’s room, was, with Mrs. Jordan’s assistance, 
drafting an advertisement for a footman to take 
Stevens’ place. 

“ And that hussy, Mary Willcw, goes soon as her 
ladyship comes back!” interrupted Mrs. Jordan 
furiously. ‘* Would have gonc—only you know what 
her ladyship is.” 

* * * * * 

In the small hours of the next morning Fairy again 
erept from Millborough Hall and made her way to the 
woodman’s hut, empty-handed tiis time; but when 
she returned at last, she carricd a large square bex— 
the box containing tke Lorrowed fincry belonging 
to Miss Eileen. 


CHAPTER THREE, 
The Spider’s Parlour. 


Tne Siddons Academy of Dramatic Art was a high- 
sounding title, and printed bie and impressively on 
the notepaper, but printing is inexpensive nowadays, 
and the premises in Camford Street, on the south side 
of the Thames, looked hardly worthy either of the 
title, the prospectus, or the size of the type used for the 
notepaper heading. 

Theatricai and music-hall agents seemed to abound 
in Camferd 
Street, to 
judge frcm the 
announce 
mcnis on wins 
dows and 
brass plates. It 
was not a 
cheerful 
t horoughfare, 
the most lively 
spot Le ingthe 
corner public- 
house. Here 
members — of 
“the pro- 
fession and 
the vaudeville © 
world fore- 
gathered, the 
pros pe reous 
ences — inside, 
the Inchless ones lianging about outside, object 
lessons on the uncertainty and = the pathos of 
stage life. From some of the lodging-houses, after 
dusk, wemen gari-lily dres-cd and with painted faces 
sipped out at night, crossed cne or other of the bridges, 
and went West. From other lodgings slipped out. 
mon, seme fashionably dres-:d. others shabby-genteel, 
others downright furtive and suspicious in’ their 
manner. 


BOB EVANS. 


day ty du itin, and you nowsb spend 
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Truly round about Camford Street could be found 
all sorts and conditions of men and women. 
And a former residential house in Camford Street, 
now Ict out in floors, bore at the door, with several 
others, a brass plate inscribed, ‘The Siddons Acadcuy 
of Dramatic Art. Ist floor.” ? 
It was afternoon when a taxi-cab rattled up to 
the Siddons Academy, and Mr. Stanley Jack sprang 
out, looking like a melodrama hero, with his grey 
Milan hat at a slight angle and his hair inclined to curl 
beneath it. The most fastidious could have only 
found two real faults with his actual appearance—a 
gold-crowned tooth and rather too thin an upper 
lip. The expression of cyes is another thing. 
The stairs leading up to the first floor of the Academy 
were carpetless, but that was common in houses let 
out in offices, 
Mr. Stanley Jack entered the outer office, and 
produced a fluttering in the hearts of the dozen or so 
young people waiting for an interview with the princi- 
pal. Most of them were girls between the ages of 
sixtecn and twenty. Some were exceedingly pretty 
and well-dressed for the occasion ; others were patheti- 
cally plain and their efforts to appear smart, sad; 
one was a poor little gencral servant'who had dreame:| 
of fame in a dismal bascment, fancied hersclf a“ born ” 
actress, and had been drawn to the Academy by its 
specious advertiscment. 
The room was quite well furnished, and a clerk sat 
at a desk with an imposing ledger in front of him in 
which he entered the names and particulars of would-be 
pupils and applicants. Attached to his desk was a 
speaking-tube communicating with the room beyond, 
* Private ” large on the outer of its two doors. 
Photographs of actors and actresses and a number 
of play-bills decorated the walls. 
To some of those waiting Mr. Jack was known 
as one cf the principals of the Academy, and others, 
there for the first time, instinctively gucssed that the 
tall, striking-looking man in blue serge, who Icokel 
equal to saving a stage-heroine at a moment's notice 
cr going to a stage-conviet prison to shicld an innocent 
ponte, must be one of the arbiters of their theatrical 
ate. 
Mr. Jack crossed to the clerk at the desk, a youth 
with a sloping chin and no forehead to speak of. 
“Engaged ?” asked Mr. Jack in his ‘ beautiful 
voice,” ax Fairy Willow thonght it. 
“Yes,” said the un-intellectual youth, who was 
proud to sign himself ‘“* The Secretary ” to the letters 
he typed at others’ dictation. 
Mr. Jack picked up the speaking-tube, blew into it, 
and spoke: “Just Pack.” 
A few moments later, the double-doors opencd, 
and a woman stood on the threshold, Miss Delorme, 
professor of clocution and deportment, and one of the 
principals of the Academy. ‘The pupil she was inter- 
viewing when Mr. Jack spoke through the tube had 
been promptly dismissed, and had left through another 
set of double-doors, one of baize. 
Miss Delorme might have been any age between 
thirty-five and forty-five. She might even have been 
older; but who shall solve the secret of the age of a 
woman skilled in the artsand the artiticcs of toilette and 
of self-preservation ? She was beautifully and elegantly 
cowned, and her figure superb, She moved undulatingty 
with the sinuous grace of a tigress, and her gestures, 
if a trifle theatrical, were worthy of a teacher of deport- 
lment. Hor hair was raven black : her eyes sccmed to 
hold golden lights in their tawny brown. Her scarlet, 
warm, full lips furnished the only touch ef colour to her 
pale, camco-like face. ‘The width of her red moutir 
was revealed when she smiled and displayed perfect 
tecth. Then it became rather a gash. 
Mr. Jack passed into the inner reom, and the decors 
closed. Here private business was transacted, avd 
pupils were interviewed and their veices tried. A 
conspicuous piece of furniture was a large couch 
soft with cushions. There was a piano, and the rest 
of the furniture was good, Tndecd. this room seemed 
worthy of such a tithe as the Siddens Acadamy of 
Dramatic Art. 
“Well?” said Miss Delorme in a deep, musical 
contralto voice. So 
*“Tve altered my plans at the last moment,” said 
Mr. Jack. “In consequence of an advertisement. 
Miss Delerme asked a cuestion with her beautifully 
pencilled eyebrows. . 
“Sheer luck; happened to read it in the train. 
They're advertising for a footman at Millborough 
Hall. Babbage is the man. Vve seen him. With 
any Tuck hell get the place, and that simplifies matters, 
At the same time, it wasn't waste trotting up to Mill- 
I picked up a lot of useful information—- 
He laughed and his golden tooth 
twinkled. “The girl is a gem—a most fascinating 
little bit of goods. What's more, she’s talented, cr 

She can dance—she’s got it in her 
You guessed right, Beatrix—vc 
generally do. A skivvy, photographed in her inis- 
tress’ things. But she beats the photograph hollow. 
I got her to dance-——”” 

“You would! said Miss Delorme with a smile that 
“Did you ty her 


borough. 
and the girl!” 


I'm no judge. 
in-tinctively. 


widened her mouth into a ga-h. 
voice ?” 


“No. A little too shy and fluttery to start right 
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away on that!” said Mr. Jack. ‘Put I mean to 
later. I've fixed it all up. I want you to take rooms 
for her at Mrs. Paul's, and do the rest of the corres- 
* pondence "—he lit a cigarette—‘‘ more reassuring 
coming from a woman. ‘Viola Romayne ’—that’s 
tle name she wants to go by—aren’t they funny, these 
stage-struck ‘flappers’? Another point. She’s 
Going a bolt, practically. She talked about ‘her 
people * not wanting her to go on the stage. I made 
a few inquiries. Sbe was working in a weaving shed 
lcfore she was taken into service at Millborough Hall. 
Nie’s a fair ter-reat! My Heavens, you should have 
seen her hat, her coat. her silk stockings. I wouldn't 
mind betting a sovereign that she had borrowed the 


let from her mistress’ wardrobe.” Mr. Stanley 
Jack's eyes had warmed up again. The woman with 
scarlet lips, white face, and superb figure was 


watching him, but smiling amuscdly, wickedly. 
She had long ceased to be jealous cf ker one-time 
lover, at least she thought so. 

‘There's money to be made out of her on the 
stage,” he went on. “ By the way, there's only one 
girl in the next room worth anything—a pert little 
thing in a bechive hat and a hobble-skirt that wants 
to make one smack her. But to get back to the 
Willow girl. Of course, my idea, when she wrote 
from Millborough Hall, where the jewels are, was to 
get information out of her, and get her to lend us a 
land, if possible. But if Babbage gets the berth as 

- fcotman we shan't want her for that. But, ’pon my 
soul, I really think I've struck real talent for the first 
time since we opened this place. I really think 
it will be worth our while to run her as an actress. 
She's as green as grass, and would sign anything.” 

I'm quite dying to see her,” said Miss Delorme, 
vith a shght drawl in her contralto voice. ‘* When 
is she coming ¢” 

“Io didn't fix it up definitely. You see—er—I 
hadn't struck that advertisement then.” 

Miss Delorme sank down on the cushioned couch 
languidly. 

* If Babbage gets the berth,” she asked, “‘ what are 
your exact plans ?”’ 

* IT shall lerve that to Babbage, largely. He will be 
guided by circumstances. But we both egreed— 
we've talkel it over—that if he gets the berth, it 
would be exceedingly clumsy for him to disa ppear—er— 
with the jewels. Gives it away so. His idea—only 
in the rough—is to plant them somewhere for a second 
party to carry off. As Babbage puts it, Millborongh 
Hall's awkwardly situated. To get a decent train 
one has to go either to Millborough or Little Baddeley 
Junction. The Hall's three miles from Millborough, 
and Dudding, at the foot of the Stack, is off the main 
line. You see what I'm driving at? Say Lady 
Millborough misses her jewels and the new footman 
is missing also—hue and cry for the new footman, 
and his description widely circulated. But if the new 
fcotman—and Babbage’s bland, innocent face is largely 
his fortune—goes about his duties as per usual, mystery 
~—and if properly worked, mystery it ought, with luck, 
to remain.” 

** Give me a cigarette ! “’ murmured Miss Delorme. 

i For a few moments she smoked silently and thought- 
ully. 

“You couldn't make use of the Willow girl, I 
suppose ?*’ she suggested at last. 

“Gad!” jerked out Mr. Stanley Jack ; but the next 
moment he shook his head. ‘‘No. Don't you see, 

if suspicion fell on her and detective gentlemen began 

to make inquiries they might find out that she had 
been recently interviewed "—he smiled grimly— by 

Mr. Stanley Jack of the Siddons Academy of Dramatic 

Art. No. Ill tell you how Babbage and I have 

roughed it out, subject, of course, to circumstances. 

Theyre giving a series of dinner-parties when the 

Millboroughs get back. Lady Millborough is a careless 

creature. She can’t carry a tenth part of her jewels 
about her, and she has a French maid. This is all 
hypothetical, of course. Dinner, say, at cight. Lady 

Millborough not in the least likely to go to her safe 

till she retires for the night—say twelve-thirty to 
ene o'clock. Now—still hypothetical—if Bab 
could get the key in the interval and the jewels, slip 

cut and plant them at some pre-arranged place for a 

second party, with motor-car convenient!y waiting. 

It’s no use spoiling a ship for want of a penn‘orth 

of tar, though this would be rather an expensive 
pennorth, and the dodge is not new. But once well 
clear, and second party dropped—say, just outside 

Manchester—but these are just rough ideas. First 

of all, Babbage must get the berth.” 

And Mr. Stanley Jack crossed to a mirror. studied 
his own striking features with considerable satis- 
faction, and adjusted his tie. 

Miss Delorme blew a smoke rin 

“Suppose we fail—that Bab 
she said slowly. 
ns, Stan ? 


Sue i] 
“You know what that means to | 


; It means complete and utter annihilation. 
An exposé of everything—our double threads will be 
unravelled by our encmics the police and twisted— 


into the air. 
 bungles it?” 


into handcuffs ! 
Her beautiful stacey voice rose and fell with the | 
intensity of her feelings. | 
“Ts it worth it ! Suppose we just take the girl— 
and Ict the rest go. I have a feeling that our luck is | 
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going to turn, that the beginning of our fall will have 
its source in Millborough. I know I am a fool, perhaps 
a neurotic one, but while you have been s}<aking 
all this has come over me.” 

“Good Lord, old girl, you are nervy !"’ Mr. Jeck 
said after a pause. ‘You've been smoking too 
much. I've never seen you like this before, and we 
cannot say we're strangers, can we 7” 

“The very reason that you have never secn me 
like this should prove to you that there is scmething 
in it,” Miss Delorme said in her natural voice. “I 
believe I am clairvoyant, Stan. I fecl success before 
it comes, and this time 1 feel defeat, pe:haps not with 
the actual affair that Babbage may bring off at the 
Hall, but with everything else that will follow.” 

** Look here, old girl, you are off colour,” Mr. Jack 
said soothingly. ‘‘ How on earth are we to be con- 
nected with any 
big robbery that 
has taken place 
in the last few 
years ? The Sid- 
dons Academy 
of Dramatic 
Art is a 
genuine theatri- 
cal affair with 
real people act- 
ing and learn- 
ing. We have 
our books, our 
contracts, our 
several touring 
companies. 
They go to real 
theatres. Ifthe 
police come here 
what would 
BETH WILLOW. they find to 

connect us with 
that other life? The very originality cf our combin- 
ing the two ‘ professions’ is our safeguard.” 

* Perhaps I am nervy,’ admitted the woman with a 
curious dilation of her eyes. ‘ But since you've been 
away there's been a Vigilant Society woman nosing 
round the neighbourhood.” 

** Been here ?”’ asked Stanley Jack rather sharply. 

“No. But got hold of Flossie Ruislip, wanted to 
know if her girls really got theatrical engagements, 
what premiums they paid. Luckily Flossie’s ‘ fly. 
But we don't want that sort of thing, do we?” 

“By Heavens, no!” said Stanley Jack. 

More girls had graduated from the Academy to the 
streets than to the stage, some of them ruined in the 
very room in which the two principals of the Academy 
were seated. Had ‘White Slave Dealers’? been 
posted outside the premises instead of ** The Siddons 
Academy of Dramatic Art,’ it would have hardly 
been a misnomer. 

“ But that’s not going to put me off my stroke,” 
added Jack. ‘Don't you worry. old dear. Leave 
the Millborough affair to me and Babbage. Perhaps 
you had better get through that little lot in the next 
room. I'll slip round and fix up those rooms for the 
Willow girl.” 

A few minutes later Mr. Stanley Jack turned into 
Corus Street, off Camford Street, where cheap lodgings 
could be obtained, where some windows were clean 
and neatly curtained, others dingy. Others wore a 
curious, secretive look. 

He jangled a bell. The window, with a card in it, 
was clean and neatly curtained. 

The woman who opened the door looked like a 
faded shadow. Here and there a gold thread gleamcd 
among her grey hairs—yet she was not old. Her 
figure was tall, graceful, and slender, yet shadowy in an 
indefinable way. The shadow of a past auty 
seemed to haunt her pale face. Her hands were very 
thin ard transparent. The look in her deep violet, 
mournful eyes was that of a woman who had been 
broken on the wheel of life. 

“That bed-sitting-room of yours to let, Mrs. Paul?” 
asked Mr. Jack. 

“Yes,” she answered in a quiet voice, in which 
there seemed to be a tragic strange echo of past music 
and laughter and joyousness—long since dead. 

* Tl engage it right away then. Hold me respon- 
sible, Mrs. Paul. Can't quite say when the young 
lady will arrive—coming to study at the Academy— 
but I'll let you know. A Miss Romayne, Viola 
Romayne.” 

* Very well, Mr. Jack.’ 

Then the shadow of a once beautiful woman went 
away silently to her little sitting-room at the back. 

On a table stood a photograph album, mostly 
containing photographs of girls who had lodged wit 
Mrs. Paul, and fcund her good and kind to them. 
But slipped into a space was a picture postcard view 
printed below it—* The Stack.” 

Taken recently, it showed Miilborough Hall and 
the beacon, and one could just distinguish some 
of the foot-tracks as well as the roads. It was on 
one of these tracks young Gcorge Marchant met 
Mary Ryder—the evening he sinned deeply and 


' strangely many years ago. 


Suddenly Mrs. Paul covered Ler face with her hands, 
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as if some memory had resi.cd upon |e; 

her heart. 

Was another girl being lured into L:: 
slave traffic ? Could che Le caved, or vi 
to prevent the first step ? 

The last girl sent to her ledge at her 1. 
sa at the Academy. 

ut was that the Academy's fault. «: 
succumbed, poor, silly, tragic innoceit, t 
and pitfalls abounding in t!.e great city + 

She had come home, late one night. «..’ 
Litterly. Then next day she was gore. .\ 
later they took her body from the river. 

Mrs. Paul only suspected ; she did ict | 
certain. 

She was known in Corus Street asa letter. 
but others—girls whom she had m-euei : 
streets and the killing life of shame acd j.; 
counted ker a saviour. 


———— 


CHAPTER FOUR. 
A Faded Photograph. 


MittporotcH Hate }.ad assumed er: 
with the return of Lady Millborough and }.- 
from a brilliant round of social gaicty | | 
Lord Millborough and his private sccm: : 
Drake, had also returncd. but by anoth«r ¢ 

Now Lord Millborough sat in his librc:- 
private secretary, much changed since t 
days when he was just plain George Marc! 
of his father’s mill, since a night on the S- 
had sinned against Mary Ryder. And 
knew how deep was the remorse in his }.ic.’ 

To-day he was a stern, silent, secrct. 
aged man, impatient cf the social pleass1 
his wife delighted, his whole heart sccm. : - 
on the great, smoke-ridden town frem v 
his money came. Theycalled him thes: ° 
of Millborough as they had called Li- 2. 
him. 

And Marchant’s Mill was now the Wirt 
and Weaving Company with monst.r |: 
its chairman Lerd Milll.crough. 

Folk said of her ladyship that she 1 
out of the windows towards Millborouc’ 
brass came from that paid for her jv ! 
pleasures and her house in London, wv." 
up her nose disdainfully, and that t 1: 
Eileen Marchant took aftcr her mother i1 
And her ladyship’s “ feyther”” though ! «1 
been blue-blooded, hadn't had a penny ti 
with, and it was brass from Millbore 
his debts and kept him clear cf the ba:.!.: 

Folk had long ago come to the cenc! 
lordship had found her ladvship dear a: ° 
Some of the older folk in Millborough wi.c 
him quite well when he was just Gcorzs '! 
would recall what a cheery, alert, light-! 
man he was—* the young mester ”’ as t!.r: 
in the mill in those days, and Low he u-cd 
all by their Christian names—with an cs. © 
pretty lass ‘an’ all!” 

But though Lord Millborough locked 1: : 
aged and his hair had been grey for yeat-. © 
nothing senile about his appearance. 1: 
unreadable eves were clear, and the fe: 
claimed a brain behind it. There was a! 
terrible repression about the tight-«. - 
Deeply graven lines gave a touch of b:::-: 
features. . 

“‘] shall go into this personally,” lc - 
secretary. 

Marcus Drake folded his papers and © - 

a lithe-figured, exceedingly good-lookinz + 
on the right side of thirty. Only son c: 
who had given his life for his country. hie} «! 

to follow in his father’s footsteps, but m+ 
sinews of exploration as well as of war. a1: 
expect a return for their money in the :)..) 
discoveries. 

Marcus Drake, with the money kit °° 
father, had organised an expedition. je!" 
mysterious Thibet, had written an int.: - 
well-reviewed book on the subject, but : 
had robbed him, and though he had reay.! | 
sometimes worth money and more thai ! 
had not discovered gold or diamonds © 
which would have justified the floating cf « 
or made him commercially interesting ty \ 

He was just contemplating a visit 
broker's when he struck upon an adver: - 
a private secretary. He was well-c! 
nerved, resourceful, and his nature sti. 
attractive dash of dare-devilry. Ei: 
distinctly approved of him. but Lady | 
treated him like a paid servant, and wa! 
disapprove of him. Lord Millborouch. « 
hand, had taken to his secretary, and s:: 
pleasure in his companionsl.ip. , 

“T shall want you to come into Mu 
me, Drake,” he said. “* You might t.- 
garage for a car at eleven.” . 

Drake did so, and then guitted the | 
papers. He had taken the secretarys!o, = 


M 
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—— . 
but this fact did not render him less thorough in his 
oa komme though it was to a man of an adven- 


sis temperament, who as a boy never saw a ridge on 
na ‘ison without wanting to see what lay beyond it. 
Une read fcarlessness in his grey eyes. By tempera- 
‘nt he was an adventurer in the best sense. A 


nen too; quick to act when in a 


eyrewd judge of men, 

At Corners 
a ee pped into the great hall a manservant was 
it, and Drake gave him a second look. His 
yas strange to him. Then it occurred to Drake 
frat {iis must. be the second footman engaged by 
te important butler, Mr. Eccles, to take tho place 
of the dismi sed Stevens. 
\alf-smiled to himself, though sorry for the 
,te Stevens. He had heard the story of 
ns playing Romeo to Fairy Willow’s Jaliet 
the picture gallery, Julict being arrayed in one of 
fica Marchant’s gowns. 

iut, much to Mrs. Jordan’s fury and humiliation, 
fat litle: hussy, Willow, had not n sent packing 
ome to Millborough. Lady Millborough, still 
ciwiciously fond of the girl, perhaps as she was fond 
J i 


‘t now of a ridiculous little toy-dog she had fed 
+) chicker. had laughed, remarked that Willow was 
Lulemers than a child, sent for her, and administered 
a severe TE primand. 

“Tie footman who has taken Stevens’ place,” 
Vercus Drake was thinking, as he looked at the man 
a-econd time. 

Vir. Pecles had expressed himself to Mrs. Jordan 
os execcdingly well pleased with Brown, describing 
} maswerth a dozen * Stevenses.”” And his references 
j: 1 been exeellont. As Mr. Eccles remarked to Mrs. 
‘onan. “one had to be careful about references 
powalevs.” But it so happened that he, Eccics, was 
acuainted with Lord Burton’s butler, under whose 
re Brown had last served, and had been in communi- 
con with him. 

Ubscrvation was almost an instinct with Marcus 
Drake. He noted the new footman’s rather bland, 
rund face, wearing the imperturbable, impersonal 
expression that it is the duty of all good scrvants to 
xeynire. He had blue, mild eyes, rather saucer- 
svaped, with @ suppressed look of innocent wonder 
in their depths. Drake, who had a trick of summing 
men physically, noted that he had an exccedingly 
good pair of shoulders on him. He was a private 
weretary for the time being by circumstance and 
ices-ityy but he was always equipping expeditions 
in his imagination, and sometimes, seeing the kind of 
risn he would like to have with him, would crush under 
a sigh: men who would bear the heat and burden 
cfa tropical day and when food ran short reef in their 
helts without grumbling. He admired the new foot- 
man’s physique, but he would not trust those cyes. 

A few minutes later Drake entered the car with Lord 
Mullorough, their destination ‘The Windmill,” 
#s the vast: premises of the Windmill Spinning and 
Weaving Company were gencrally spoken of in the 
shioke-ridden town. 

lard Millborough never opened his mouth during 
tle drive, but Drake was accustomed now to his 
brooding silences. 

Into the great town with its cobbled strects and 

trun-lines, its factories, sheds, and engincerinz works, 
anl its smoke stacks belching fume and smoke into 
the everlasting cloud overhead. 
Where they spun the cotton towered high; where 
ey wove it lay squat. The throb and hum of 
laackinery, spindle and carding machine, and loom, 
sine fiom the building. The ca®@drew up at the 
‘trance to the offiees set beside the gates through 
has ha small army of workers poured morning and 
\ening. 

_“o far, Drake had never got beyond the offices, 
his plice being at the chairman's elbow. 

_ But to-day it was a question of scrapping machinery 
hi the weaving shed and installing the latest—from 
‘Mucticas And there were folk in Millborough who 
sisted at this, and others muttered that, though 
tude hal never been better, the lot of the workers had 
"« iuproved with it. Men of an evening, forme:l to- 
eether in groups, might be heard speaking of * loct- 
he ant “strike.” Some, who remembered Lord 
‘ilborough when he was just George Marchant, 
the young mester,” and knew his people personally 
al tail most by their Christian names, said he had 
' med for the worse—‘ thowt only o' divvy, and 
u ist ol his people.” 

re ne fuilowed Lord Millborough and the manager 
ois shed into the squat building, alive with interest 
i aga human forces as well as the wonderful ma- 
hn ty that make up the vast industry of mill- 


Din, crash, and humid atmosphere. 


* a Was yarn from the spinning factory—twist and 
thir ~»eing wound from cop to bobbin, girls minding 
uy. Spindles apiece, replenishing tho yarn and 
ee broken threads. 

" pd they were warping—winding yarn of the 
no, w"S on to the warper's beams, more girls and 
“wen minding, 

bird by ee department, the yarn was being 


lure, j 
‘', 10 another department, loomers and drawers 


Most peovle have heard of ghosts, but very few have ever seen one. 
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were looming the loom to the weaver's beams before the 
yarn went to the weaving machincs. 

Din, crash, and limi atmosphere. 

Then into a great room where the din was greatest 
of all, where stood row upon row of looms, women 
minding them, some looking after two, some three, 
some four. 

Shuttles, shedding, picking, beating up, were 

assing across the sley two hundred times in a minutes 
Machincry clashed and clicked, wheels with driving 
belts revolved. To be heard one had to shout. 

Suddenly Marcus Drake started as his eyes fell on 
a girl standing at one of the looms she minded, a 
hand ona lever, watching the maze of warp and woft, 
short-skirted, wearing an apron, and clogs to her feet. 
She had not seen the little party coming along tho 
alley-way between the looms. 

She had a beautiful crave, Madonna-like face, 
and a figure like a young Greek goddess. 

Drake ncither knew her name, nor, till this moment. 
that she worked for the Windmill Spinning and 
Weaving Company. Yet her beautiful face and her 
dark, rather sorrowful eyes, had been haunting him 
since one Saturday night in Millborough when he 
had interfered between her and a drunken brute in 
clogs who was molesting her. He had knocked the 
fellow down, and a second time, when the latter would 
have ‘ purred”” him with his metal-shod clogs. She 
had thanked him, and a man had wrung his hand, 
thanking him for his daughter's sake, before, with 
charactcristis modesty, he had slipped away to avoid 
the cai attentions and cheers of a gathering 
crowd, 

He did not know her name; but anyone in the 
Weeving shed could have told him that she was Beth 

ilow. 

The little party was almost upon her as she turned 
her head and saw them. For a moment eycs met 
eyes—Marcus Drake's and hors. A_ flush beyond 
her control sprang to her grave, beautiful face. Then 
a became intent again on the maze of warp and 
weft. 

The instant later, Drake was distracted by Lord 
Millborough, 

The stern, silent man had stopped dead, a haunted 
expression in his suddenly dilated eyes as if they beheld 
a ghost. Yet there was no ghost. 

Only a beautiful, tall girl in workaday clothes 
intent now on the maze of weft and warp—Beth 
Willow. 

Lord Millborough recled and stumbled blindly. 

** Look out, my lord !”’ 

But, quick as he was to spring, Marcus Drake was 
not quick enough. Lord Millborough had_ reeled 
like a man gone blind cr faint against a rapidly re- 
volving driving belt. The next moment he was dowa, 
bleeding and stunned. All was confusion. 

* * 


car. 
*im to ze libairie. 
Ze doctor — 'e 
come in the 
car!” 
But Lady Mill- 
borough was past 
her. Drake came 
from the library 
as sho reached 
the door. He 
spoke quickly, 
quietly, reassur- 
ingly. 

“The doctor 
says there's no 
cause for scrious 
alarm.” 

Lord Mill- 
borough had 
fainted just after 
entering the hall 
between Drake 
an:l the doctor. 
Chey had carried 
“him into the 
library, where he 
lay on a couch, 
his head swathed 
in a bandage. 
Lady  Mill- 
borough went to where he lay. Tis eyes flickered open, 
“Mary,” he whispered, reaching out a hand fecbly. 
“ You—come back to me—sfter all these years—to 
forgive—my wife—in God's sight! Back again at 
your loom—I saw you standing there—back again, 
Mary—but what have you done with your hair— 
it was gold—sunshine |” . 

His cyes were open, but Lord Millborough must have 
been light-headed, for his wife's christian name was 
Clare. 

The doctor had made placo for her. She had bent 
over her husband. His whispered words reached her 
ears alone. His hand was extended to her; yet he 
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was seeing in his delirious imagination another woman 
or at Icast a strange blend of two women—a woman 
of many years ago, and a girl he had secn that morning 
for the first time, minding a loom, as Mary Ryder 
once minded a loom when the “* young mester ” paused 
to ask Jim Bingham, the tackler, who she was. 

Slowly the expression in the man’s eyes changed. 

Clare,” he whispered, recognising his wife, ‘it’s 
not really serious.’ His lips twisted sarcastically. 
“Don’t let it inconvenience you, or upset your 
arrangements. Don’t wire for Roy!” . 

The Honourable Roy Marchant was at Oxford. 

- Drake—doctor!” A commanding ring was in 
the injured man’s voice now. “Help me to ny 
rooms.” : 

A dressing-room separated Lord = Millborough’s 
bedroom from his wife’s. So it had been for years. 

Drake and the doctor helped him to his bedroom, 
Lady Millborough going with them as far as the door. 
The doctor insisted that he should go to bed. Almost 
testily he protested against being assisted out of his 
clothes, only to reel the next moment. He would 
have fallen had not Drake been quick. 

* Pull down the blinds!"’ commanded the injured 
man when he was in bed. ‘ Leave me! If 1 want 
anything, I can ring.” 


The doctor signalled Drake, and they quitted the 
darkened room. Lady Millborough “was waitin: 
outside. Tho doctor reassured her. His lordshi, 


was suffering from concussion, but the effect was 
already showing signs of wearing off. The best thins 
was absolute quiet. If he slepi, so much the better. 

“Pm so thankful.” whispered Lady Millborough. 
“that it’s no worse than it is. You think he is be.t 
undisturbed ?” 

* For the present. 
however.” 

* Please do!” said Lady Millborough distractedly. 
“Mr. Drake, you look after the doctor—see he has 
lunch. It’s dreadful. Vin too upset——" 

She passed into her bedroom. 

Then her eyes narrowed till their brows met and 
made an almost straight dark line across her forehead. 
Who was Mary—his wife in God's sight ? 

* * * * 


I shall remain on the premises, 


For some while the man with bandaged head and 
lined, stern face, lay still on the bed, his eyes closed. 
But he was not sleeping. 

His thoughts had thrown back to the past when he 
was plain George Marchant, and they called him 
“the young mester ” at Marchant’s mill. 

And he saw her again now, limned vividly by his 
imagination, Mary Ryder, in her short. skirt, apron, 
and clogs, her hair glinting gold, minding her looin, 
as he first saw her many vears ago. 

He recalled, as if it had been yesterday, tho night 
on the Stack—his sin! 

He crushed under a broken sob. 

“Oh, God!” he whispered, 
torturing him. 

Suddenly he rose up into a sitting position, closin: 
his eyes for a moment in a way that told of a sudden 
reel of the brain or an attack of deathly nausea, But 
after a few minutes’ pause he slipped his feet to the 
floor, rose stagecringly, and clutched the back of a 
chair. Standing thus for another spell, ho fought 
off giddiness, and then, now clutching furniture, now 
steadving himself by touching the wall, he reachel 
the dressing-table on which lay his watch and cliain, 
two small kevs attached to the chain. 

A safe stood in the corner of the room. He reache.t 
it unsteadily, fitted the key. The door swung back. 

The deed-box within had been banked at Millborough 
during his absence in London. 

With the second key on the chain he unlockesl it. 

It was filled with papers. One was engrossed 
“Last Will and Testament.” 

Across the sealed envelope were written the words, 
“Not to be opened till after my death.” 

But the tall, prematurely aged man, with bandaeed 
head and white-gowned—the touch of a ghost about 
him—was not in quest of these. He thrust a han 
under them, and drew out a worn leather oval case. 

Snapping it open, he stared at the faded photograph 
within, holding it close to his dry, staring cyes, for 
drawn blinds darkened the room. 

“ Marv——!”” 

He reeled suddenly as the name of the woman ho 
had Joved in the far back past slipped from his lips 
with a bitter, sorrowful, remorseful, whispered cry. 

Then he clutched out to save himself as he tried 
to master nausea and overpowcring faintness. 

But his hand closed on eniptiness. 

He fell, and as he fell struck against the decd-box 
protruding from the safe. 

Man and box seemed to strike the floor simultancous!y 
with a thud and a crash. 

Papers shed themselves over the floor. The caso 
containing a woman's faded photograph shot from 
a hand gone limp. 

Thud and crash carried, carried through the ad- 
joining dressing-room to Lady Millborough’s bedroom ; 
harcled more loudly into the corridor, and startled 
into haste three men, Marcus Drake, Doctor Powis, 
and a footman, who at the time happened to bo 
traversing the corridor from an opposite direction. 
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“Good Heavens!” jerked out Drake, and was 
first into the room; he seemed to take it all in a glance. 
* Quick, doctor!” : ; 

as doctor was hard upon his heels; behind him 
the footman, . 

Almost simultancously the dressing-room door was 
flung back. Lady Millborough stood on the threshold, 
colour driven from her faco by shock, her sight baffled 
for a moment by the greater darkness of the darkened 
room, Behind her, her maid. 

A scream from Lady Millborough, another from 
her maid, as the outstretched figure lying hard by 
the opened safe and the overturned deed-box became 
distinct. 

“Shut that door!” 

In quick, steady, controlled tones Drake gave the 
order to the new footman as he dropped to one knee 
beside Lord Millborough, a trifle quicker than the 
doctor. 

But before the footman could shut the door con- 
fusion became more confounded. Eileen Marchant 
rushed into the room. 

**What has happened ?” she cried. . 

“If you pleasc!” The doctor was speaking. 
“Ladies, don’t crowd round. Lord Millborough— 
the pulse is good. Outside everybody, =o Mr. 
‘Drake. If you please, Lady Millborough—every body. 

Then the exodus of the women, the footman, and 
the dog. 

“Now, Mr. Drake,” said the doctor, “help me 
to get Lord Millborough on to his bed. He's coming 
round.” 

The doctor, like Drake, was concerned with the 
manand his condition, not how it had happened—though 
the opened safe, the overturned deed box, and the 
papers littered about the floor were explanations in 
themselves. 

Lord Millborough’s eyes flickered open. 

** Where am I?” he whispered hoarsely. ‘* Who're 
you—Drake ?” 

* Yes, my lord.” 

‘** What was I doing. Let me think. Drake?” 

* Yes.” 

‘My papers—the safe—the deed box. Lock them. 
I was—I wanted something—then I must have 
fainted! Drake, lock them up!” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

* Drake—!” 

But Lord Millborough had lost consciousness again. 
The doctor whipped out a pocket medicine case. 

Can I do anvthing ?”’ asked Drake. The zune 
man who had penetrated far into mysterious Thibet ha 
kept his head throughout. 

“No, Better pick up and lock up those papers. 
Trobably private and confidential,” said the doctor, 
ant slipped a couple of tabloids into a glass of water. 

Drake gathered the papers up, while the doctor 
attended to the still unconscious man, and returned 
them to the deed box. 

But a sealed envelope, * Not to be opened till after my 
death” written on it, was not among them. 

Drake stooped again. The light was bad. He 
vicked up an oval case, the lid opened, set in it the 
faded photograph of a woman. He was not the kind 
of man to pry. He had not studied the papers he 
had returned to the decd box. He was too much 
of a gentleman; but it had been impossible not to read 
** Last will and testament ” engrossed on one of them. 

But at that mement the doctor drew back a blind 
the better to sce what he was doing, and a beam of 
lizht fell full on the case in Drake's hand. 

Drake started. 

The photograph was faded, and obviously very old. 
He brought it closer to his eyes as if he doubted them. 

The face of the girl he had once defended from a 
maddened, drunken brute in Millborough, whom only 
that morning he had seen again at a loom in the 
weaving shed, seemed to be looking up at him from 
the frame. 


CHAPTER V. 
Fairy Gets Her Own Way. 

“Bon, Bob! You won't fail me!” pleaded Fairy 
Willow, and slipped her arms round Bob Evans’ neck. 
“TT can't walk all the way to Baddeley Junction, 
carrying my bag, though it’s only a little one. It’s 
miles! You will, Bob ?” 

't was not the white gate this time, giving access 
to the path leading to the clearing and the woodman's 
hut where logs and brushwood were stored. They 
stood together in Bob Evans’ homely little sitting- 
room, one of three rooms attached to ihe age. The 
tc'ephone on the table communicated with the hall. 

Outside, dusk was falling. 

“And it’s to-night, Bob. Everything's arranged. 
Tho chance of my life has come. Fame and fortune 
are beckoning. T shall be ready in another hour—be 
where you were the other night with the car. And, 
Bob "—she was close up against him, a wealth of 
entreaty ia her eyes—* my bag—it's only a little one— 
you know the woodman’s hut. I've hidden it away 
on the right hand side, under the brushwood. Get 
it for me, there's a dear. I shan't have time to go 
round. That old cat, Mrs. Jordan, hates me worse 
than ever, and watches mo like a mouse ever since her 
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ladyship refused to dismiss me. I must get back now, 
ree shall be missed. I had the test trouble in 
slipping away. I’ve only a few minutes, Bob. Kiss 
me, and say you'll be there with the car——' 

“ Lass, can nothing I can say or do——? 

“Bob, dear, if you're afraid, I shall just get to 
Baddcley Junction somehow—if I drop carrying my 
bag—and I thought—I thought you loyed me—would 
do anything for me, and I’m asking such a little. 

Tears welled up to her eyes and trickled down her 
cheeks. . - 

‘* His lordship’s ill, Fairy. What if I’m wanted ? 

** Afraid, Bob ?” . 

“ Afraid? No. I'll—I'll $2 there!” he whispered 
through his tecth. 

oe You love of a darling! Don't forget my bag. 
I shan’t have time. I must go now.” a 

She had slipped from him, elusive as a will-o’-the- 
wisp. Another moment she was clear of the building, 
and hurrying back through the deepening shadows 
to the Hall. There were tears in her eyes; her heart 
was knocking; but she could do better for herself 
than marry Bob Evans, . 

Bob Evans sank into a chair, apg hid his face in 
his hands. A fool of a man, plastic in the hands of the 
witch of a girl who twi him round her fingers, 
led him on against his better ipdgmont and trampled 
on his heart more from thought selfishness than 
any real strain of cruelty in her shallow heart; but a 
man, nevertheless, and as faithful and true as your 
bulldog is credited faithful and true to those he loves. 

Presently he snatched his hands from his face, 
and went out into the yard. 

*‘ Jenkins,” he said to his young assistant. “If 
any message comes from the Hall, you see to it. Not 
that it’s likely. I’m taking the Darracq into Mill- 
borough to fetch those accumulators.” : 

Then he quitted the garage, and made his way to 
the woods. It was dere when he returned, ore 
a small bag that was little more than a dignifi 
handbag, and slipped it into the Darracq. 

* * * * * 


Doctor Powis stepped softly from the room, where 
his lordship still lay unconscious. He had telephoned 
to Millborough for nurses. His lordship’s second 
collapse indicated more serious mischief than he had 
first diagnosed. 

In the library the doctor found Drake, who had 
served as his right-hand man, quick and practical. 
But busy as Drake had been, helping the doctor, 
giving orders, and generally controlling the houschold, 
there had been room for thoughts of the girl secn 
that morning in the weaving shed—his Madonna of 
the clogs. Even now he did not know her name. 
The accident had followed hard on recognition. 

Doctor Powis ste to the telephone. 

“I want some things from my surgery,” he said, 
a“ bie Lag opera pie to ear an mouth 

resently he w: the prong impatiently. 

‘“ What are ae doing ? ? a tgeilatedl * Can't 
get an answer. Out of order?” 

** Working all right a few minutes ago,” said Drake. 
“* However, if it’s urgent, doctor, we'll send a car into 
Millborough to fetch what you want.” 

* Thanks.” 

The telephone to the garage was a separate and 
private concern. Drake went to it. But the same 
thing happened. No reply. 

* Curious!”’ he muttered, and touched a bell. 

A footman answered it—the new footman, Brown, 
who had won golden opinions from Mr. Eccles, the 
butler. 

Yes, sir?” His bland, respectful voice conveved 
a willingness to do anything, everything, to help while 
his master lay ill. 

‘Go round to the garage, and tell Evans to come 
at once with the Darracg,” commanded Drake, who 
did not waste words. 

Brown vanished. Presently he returned. 

** Beg pardon, sir,” Le said, “ but Evans has gone 
into Millborough for accumulators. But I told 
Jenkins to come round with the Limousine.” 

Drake's lips tightened a little. He liked Bob 
Evans; but it was obviously his business to have 
stood by in case he were wanted—he could have well 
left accumulators for some other time. 

He turned to the doctor. 

“Now, doctor,’ he asked, “what is your want 
ex——” 

He swung round. Lisette, Lady Millborough’s 
maid, had burst into the room, wringing her hands 
hysterically. 

“Oh, mistaire—monsieur Drake—mon Dieu—'er 
ane — er jewels—gone from ze safe! ’Er lady- 
ship—she send me to you—telephone, monsieur, to 
the polis!” 

Drake sprang to the instrument. But even as he 
did so, the reason of its failure a few minutes before 
flashed upon him. 

The wires had been cut. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Murder ! 
Some three-quarters of an hour previously the 
**dgekeeper at the great gates giving entrance to the 
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estate, which were locked after dark, hoa:.| « 
of ana roaching car and quitted his lod... 

“* Hullo, Bob!” he cried, recognising {ti «| 

“Going to Millborough after accumu! 
Bob Evans rather huskily, in answer toa oi + 

“How's his lordship, Bob 1” : 

“Still light-headed, they say, and no :; 
sorry to hear it than I.” 

‘And me,” said the lodgekceper. 

Then the great car rolled through the «+ 
quickened, and presently slowed ave. . 

A slim figure slipped out swiftly from the 
of hedgerow and trees. 

Fairy ! 

“Oh, Bob!” She shivercd as she spray. j; 
car beside him. 

‘* What is it, lass ?”” 

“Stevens, Bob—as I came through the wou! 

“Stevens back here ?” 

Bob Evans sent the car along as he spoke. 

“Yes, and he caught hold of me, and cir 


and said I’d broken his heart. It’s a lie, Ii. 


ot him dismissed, and he would do for me 


e had been drinking—if he hadn't canst Ae 


in the root of a tree and fallen, I shouldn't | 
away.” 
My God!” whispered Bob Evans th: 
teeth. “ Let me catch him, and I'll break 1: 

‘“‘ But I feel safe with you, Bob!” 

The car was racing along now. 

“Got my bag ?”’ asked Fairy after a silen ». 

“Yes. There!” Evans pointed to it. 

Silence again. His honest heart was |, 
lead. His Fairy was leaving him. 

“It’s not too late, lass! ’’ he said hoars« ly, 
lass—come back with me. Marry me!” 

“No. I must go. I love you, Bob, but - 
great—a great actress!” 

He drove his tceth into his lip. So th: : 
was cast. 

He swerved to make room for another ca:. ! 


coming from the opposite direction. Its «i... 


hardly visible as it flashed by Bob in the Du: 


On it went, but presently stopped, aliw-t « 


opposite the spot at which Fairy had env: 
the shadows e trees and hedgerow. I~ . 
seemed to have an appointment. 

Presently he strained his ears. Faint 
A man slipped from the hedge carrying a bay 


“Got ’em!” he whispered to the other. v! 


alighted and was wearing goggles. ** Babli 
rer Slippy—my God re = 

A man hea reeled out drunkenly from t!:. 

‘“No, you don’t, my beauties!"’ he saii | 
“T’ve spotted you. Ill stop yer game—.: : 

Grrh! 

Tt sounded like that. Both men were on | 

“ Out him!” 

There were two sickening, awful thuds a- 
rose and fell twice. 

And when the car rushed away a deal) 
one side of the road. 

ae * ve * * 

Fairy would not Ict Bob Evans driv: 
Station, so he pulled up the car on the side «! 
lane that Icd to it. She sprang out bef 
help her. The strong headlights of t'. 
a brilliant flash of white light in front « 
where they stood was in a well of darhi: 

“Good-bye, Fairy,” Bob said, hushil!s. 
bless you, little lass of mine!” 

“* Good-bye, Bob, dear old loving Bel: ' 
hurriedly. ‘* Remember, not a worl: | 
not to betray me, whatever hapyci- 
whatever happens.” 

There was a quick, breathless kiss. 
have lingered on the sweet lips had he | 
but the train lights suddenly flared in t 
and Fairy was eager to be gone. 

She wrenched hersclf from his arms. 
bag in her hand flew down the lane. -\- 
light from the lamp caught and silhouw'’ 
figure, Bob thought how boyish she lool! 
coat she was wearing. Then she dis}; 
with a choke like a sob he got back i: i+ 
after waiting till the traveliing train had v0 
the black pall of night. 

“ Hullo!” 

He was a magnificent driver. The }i 
flashed upen something lying in the roal. 

He was quick to swerve and avoid it. 1] 
it dimly distinct as he passed. . 

The body of a man lying face downwe'| 

“My God!” he whispered, stoppal 1! 
sprang to the ground. : 

Unhitching one of his lamps he hurr: 
where it lay, very motionless. There w.!- 
blood in the road. 

Had some cur with a car stricken the 
and gone off? Evans turned the body + 
back, and the next moment reeled. 

The face of Stevens, recently sccond foo" 
Hall, was staring up athim. The lower iv» 

“Good God! Dead !” P 

(Another long instalment of this poweri 

next week.) 


What would you say if you woke up in the night and saw one by your bed? he 
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Tin time was four o'clock the other afternoon ; 
the scene was @ workshop in one of our big clothing 
factories. 

\ young girl, pale-ficed and nervous, bent over 
her ill-paid task at her machine. 

she suddenly stopped and rubbed her eyes. She 
could see no longer; the growing darkness was 
Llind-ng her. 

{f she turned on the light she would be fined. 

It she waited, doing nothing, until the foreman 
came to turn it on she would be abused and perhaps 
dismissed. If she struggled on in the half-light 
and the skirt on which she was working was 
damaged as a result the price of it would be stopped 
out of her meagre wages. 

‘The girl waited a few moments. Then she rose 
vith a determined jerk and turned on the light. 
‘Ten minutes later the foreman burst into the room 
aid loudly demanded the name of the rule-breaker. 
It was given to him. The young girl was lectured 
in cross terms and told she would be fined sixpence 
at the week-end. 

Another girl, slaving at a machine without a 
light, caught the velvet of a skirt in the mechanism. 
When the foreman arrived to give the light which 
ought to have been given long ago he coolly 
informed her that the price of the skirt would be 
(deducted from her week’s earnings. Her earnings 
that week, I was informed, were 7s., and the 
anount stopped was 3s. 4d. 

It Has Gone on For Years. 

And this is the sort of thing that has gonc on for 

ycars in our workshops and factories. 
Ashopgirl is fined 2s. 6d. when she is unable 
‘»r to make @ customer purchase something or 
to keep her until the shopwalker appears on the 
sceiie. 

A girl-worker in a clothing factory is fined if 
she leaves the building without her hat. Weavers 
in Lancashire are fined when grease falls from the 
sha'ting overhead into the cloth which is being 
woven unerneath, although it is perfectly obvious 
that they are not responsible. 

In certain workshops the girls are subjected to 
dvetions of 1s, 4d. for cotton from wages of 7s. 
wud Ss, per week. In a certain food factory if a 
sil is unfortunate enough to let fall a glass of the 
cood she is made to pay the full wholesale price of 
it, notwithstanding that the contents are after- 
wards old by the manufacturer. 

Cascs are known of girls in jam factorics being 
fined 2s. 6d. for broken glasses out of wages of 
it, and 11s. per week. In the blouse trade it 
common for all girls earning over 5s. a weck 
to Lave 2d. a week deducted for the kitchen girl. 

Jn one establishment this 2d. was paid by a 
Mundred girls, the sum realised being 16s. 8d. 
The kitchen girl was paid only 8s. 6d. Where the 
‘cst of the money went was a mystery. 

Just Like a Police Court. 

There is not the slightest doubt that these fines 
: ate ‘uctions are the curse of our industrial world 

aay, 

_Every year a huge fortune is abstracted in this 
“ay from the earnings of British workers. 
lnolovers assert that the system is nocessary and 
Just; cmployees retort that it is cruel, needless, 
rs wrong, that it breeds corruption, causes untold 
i. “a and keeps master and men at daggers 
: Now, to be fined is to be degraded. Fining 
*"z4ests an offence, and workers hold that in the 
Hilority of cases no offence has been committed. 
a system savours of the police court, where a 
ie ,'s more often than not an alternative to going to 
+ It gives to managers and overseers and 
- i a the powers of magistrates. They 
a ‘ne, practically, to their heart’s content, 

- they may use the practice as an avenue of 
pe rsonal revenge. 

There is no court of appeal except the hopeless 


eit 


For the best things said I will give five litile watches. 
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Unjust Penalties Imposed Every Day in Mills and Shops. 
I.—A REVIEW OF THE SYSTEM. 


court constituted by the manufacturers or the 
directors. 

Trade union members may appeal, of course, 
to their local secretaries, but the frequent result 
of that is the workers are either dismissed on 
some pretext or other or their lives made 
unbearable. 

Most of the victims are women and girls—men 
have for the most part resisted the fining and 
deducting system. Eighty per cent. of the subjects 
of the system are of the gentler sex, and this 
because, in the words of the workers, “ the officials 
are afraid of their own sex. Women are easily 
terrified.” 

Contrast this excessive fining of women with 
the fact that, taken as a class, they are admittedly 
more careful workers—in many trades—than men, 
and it is astonishing where justification for the 
practice can be found. 


Bad Tools Often Responsible. 


Assuming for a moment that the system is 
necessary, it is every bit as wicked to inflict some 
of the fines that are imposed as it would be to fine 
a servant-girl because a little grit sent by the 
grocer among the currants happened to find its 
way into the plum pudding. 

Hundreds of instances are on a par with fining 
a washerwoman on account of badly-washed clothes 
when you have supplied her with poor soap and 
refused her a mangle. 

Thousands of fines are inflicted on women for 
faults due to defective machinery or materials they 
are using, or to the inexperience or neglect of 
others. 

Imagine what would happen if Mrs. Newlywed 
were to put too much pepper into the soup and 
then fine the “ general ” because the liquid made the 
tears come; or if you said to your newsagent, 
“T shall deduct sixpence from your account ’”’ 
because he was late with the morning paper owing 
to the newspaper train having been, delayed by 
fog or a collision ! 

When questioned on the subject the masters 
say: 

f Discipline must be maintained, and we cannot 
get it without fining.” 

They have also contended that, in the case of 
damaged goods. the fine docs not nearly make up 
for their loss. The general view is that employers 
do not care for fining at all, but that they are afraid 
to abolish it because it is a good deterrent to 
careless workers. 

Better Work Without Fines. 


Oa the other hand, employers who have abolished 
fining state most emphatically that they do not 
intend to return to it. 

What they do is to deliver a warning for the 
first offence, and in the case of a second they 
dismiss the offender. But they get a better class 
of work without fining, and there is no trouble in 
the maintenance of discipline. 

If you look down the list of fines imposed on 
the various trades of Great Britain and inquire 
into their history you would be amazed, and in tho 
course of this series of articles we shall open your 

yes. 

Thane are dozens of cases of a week's fines and 
deductions being greater than a week's wage. 
In London and in our great provincial cities the 
system tempts girls to the brink of a terrible 
danger. Their earnings are cut down by the 
shopwalker or the manager or the overscer to 
such an extent that the victims are given the 
alternative of running into debt for bare food, 
starving themselves, or joining the great army of 
submerged womanhood. ; 

In the articles we shall publish on the subject 
wo shall deal with the system of fines in all the 
chief trades affected. Next week’s article will be 
devoted to the cotton trade, showing the extent 
of the fining practised, its effects on the workers, 


and its dangers. 
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WAR AGAINST BALDNESS 
AND HAIR POVERTY ! 


World’s Greatest Hair Specialist's Determination 
and Magnificent Gift Offer of Free 
“Hair Drill’ Outfits. 

AMPLE SUPPLIES OF EVERYTHING REQUIRED FOR GROWING 
HAIR OF UNPARALLELED BEAUTY AND LUXURIANCE FORWARDED 
FREE TO ALL WHO APPLY TO-DAY. 

War — unyielding War —has at last been 
declared against Baldness, Greyness, Scurf 
Deposits, and other appearance - destroying 
enemies of the hair. 

It only remains for readers to carry this cam- 
paign to a successful conclusion by taking 
advantage of the mugnificent Gift-Offer Mr. 
Edwards makes to them here. 


—_—_ 
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The Free ‘** Harlene Hair-Dri'l Outfit’? will enable every 
man to grow a magnificent head of hair, and every woman 
to add to her charms a natural crown of beautiful 
silken tresses, You can secure the Free Outfit by filling 
in and posting the Coupon below. 
A FREE HAIR-CROWINCG CIFT FOR YOU, 

Below there is printed a special Coupon. 

Everyone who fills up this Coupon and sends it 
to Mr. Edwards with 3d. in stamps to pay the cost 
of postage will receive by return—absolutely free 
—a Toilet Outfit containing ample supplies of 
everything required for growing hair of un- 
paralleled beauty and luxuriance. 

WHAT THE COUPON WILL BRINC YOU! 

In this outfit you will find: 

1. A Trial bottle of the great Hair Tonic Dressing, 
© Harlene’ for the Hair, containing sufficient to last 
for 7 days. 

2. A large Trial packet of the delightful “« Cremex™ 
Shampoo Powder for the scalp, which every man, 
woman, and child should use at least once a week. 

3. Full directions for carrying out the new 
improved method of Hair Culture—“Harlene 
Hair-Drill.” 

Practise “ Harlene Hair-Drill” for a week at 
the discoverer’s expense. 

The result will delight you. 

Your hair will cease to fall ont— 

New, vigorous, healthy hair will grow up over 
the thin or bald places— 

The natural colour will flow back to grey, dis- 
coloured hair— 

The dead-locking hair will become bright, 
glossy, and full of life. light, and lustre— 

Seurf and Dandruff will vanish and cease to 
re-form— 

Irritation of the Scalp will disappear. 

After using this Outfit, further supplies of 
“ Harlene” aud * Cremex ” may be obtained from 
any chemist’s or stores (or direct and post free 
from the Edwards Harlene Co., 95 and 96 High 
Holborn, London, W.C.), at the following prices : 

“Harlene” for the Hair in Is. 2s. 6d., and 
4s. 6d. bottles. 

“ Cremex” for the Scalp in 1s. boxes, contain- 
ing 7 shampoos, or one shampoo 2d. 


COUPON ENTITLING YOU TO A TOILET OUTFIT FOR 
PRACTISING ‘‘HARLENE’’ HAIR DRILL. 
To THE EDWARDS HARLENE CO., 
go and 9) High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Dear Sirs,—I wish to grow # luxuriant, glossy andghealthy head of 
hair by means of the new " Hurlese”’ Hair Drill, Please seni me @ 
Gift Toilet Outfit containing ev-rything required for practising this 
method for a week. Lenclose2d.in stamps for postage of the Free 
Outfit to any part oj the worl (loreizgu stamps accepted): 
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ADDRESS y....ccerseccecorereseniens eecenecnr seers menses! 
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By a CLEAN- 
SHAVEN MAN, 


No, Mr. Frank Richardson did not write this 
article! Considering how fond he is of talking 
about other people’s “ face fungus,” it would have 
boen an excellent article for him to write. He 
hasn’t done so because I thought of it before him. 
But now I have set him the example perhaps he 
will flood the papers during the next few days 
with “Clean-Shaven Failures’ or ‘ Razored 
Rotters.” There are plenty, whichever party you 
belong to! 

I am a firm believer in whiskered successes 
myself. Personally, I am clean-shaven, but that 
docsn’t matt>r. I am the exception which proves 
the rule. Moreover, I don’t want to be successful 
before I am thirty-four, so there is plenty of time 
to let my whiskers grow. 

Now for my case. A good start is half the 
battle. What about King George V. and King 
Edward VII.? In the few short years that he 
was on the throne our late King Edward showed | 
himself to be one of the most successful rulers who 
has ever lived. 


King George a Good Example, 

His record is one which any clean-shaven man 
might envy. George V., in the short time that he 
has been King, has proved that he is a worthy | 
successor to his father. He has shown a capacity | 
for hard work in the last few months which would | 
have put him head and shoulders above his con- 
temporaries in whatever rank of life he may have 


been born. 
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WATCHING FOR THE POSTMAN 
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The clean-shavers, I will admit, have a slight 
ull as regards the whole.of the Kings of England, 
be out of thirty-three rulers,thirteen wore beards, 
fourteen were bare-faced, and the others were 
moustached. #But it is the bearded Kings who are | 

remembered ! 

_England hasn't the monopoly of whiskered Kings. 
Ever heard of the Emperor Francis Joseph? His 
position is one of the most difficult jobs in Europe, 
and yet he carried it through with conspicuous 
success. Could a clean-shaven man have done it? 
Hardly ! 

In the realm of politics we are continually boing | 
told about our young, clean-shaven ministers. But | 
even young shavers will get there if they are well | 
backed by moncy and influence. As a matter of 
fact, the most conspicuous success and the hardest 
worker in the world of politics is bearded. What 
better instance can be given of whiskered success 
than John Burns ? 

Labeur and Locks. 

Rising from the ranks of the ordinary workman, 
he has reached one of the highest positions which a 
Government can offer him. ; 

Labour members of Parliament, indeed, seem to 
thrive on hair. Keir Hardie boasts a fine crop of | 
whiskers among his other boasts. D. J. Shackle- | 
ton’s black beard commands respect at once. | 
Will Crooks, the genial member for Woolwich for 
many years, would be lost without the hair on his 
face. 

Turn to aviation. Who won the circuit of | 
Britain? A bearded man! Beaumont! £10,000 
for a beard is admittedly an inducement for clean- 
shavers to alter their state. Henry Farman, one 
of the pioneers of the air, and a winner of many 
prizes in the early days of aerial conquest, is proud 
of his beard. Cody, whose machine is one of British 
make throughout, who has fought against almost 
unsurmountable difficulties, is not afraid to openly 
cast the razor aside. 

From aviation to science is an easy step. Look 
at the long flowing beard of Dr. Russel Wallace, the 


MAILS BY AEROPLANE. 


Our cartoonist forecasts the future, 


gia \ NEXT DELIVERY, 
DARLING.” 


Witla! 
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| ability and their beards. 


Grand Old Man of science! Darwin, co-«i 
with Wallace of the origin of species, was 


as they make them. Lord Kelvin, one of I.) 


leading inventors, had a fine crop of wij: 


Thero is, as a matter of fact, no doubt ti..: - | 


majority of the leading scientific men of ti ; 
have worn, or are wearing, whiskers, , 
Beards, Beards, More Beards! 
Mr. Frank Richardson hasn’t much to :. 
about in the way of hair, but then many « 
friends in literature have. George Mer«ddit 
noted for his beautiful head of hair and |i | 
F. T. Bullen, the charming writer on sea 1. 
has a black beard which would strike ; 
into the heart of any pirate of the « 
Henry Arthur Jones, the author of ‘1; 
Reforming Herself,” would be hopeless \.: 
his beard. 
Admiral Togo and Admiral Sir Perey Sco: 
the navy men of the world. Both bearde:!. ; 


u. 
The greatest — in the world is \ 
Rodin. Again you have the beard. 

The finest charity organiser of tw \ 
General Booth. Once more you hus 
beard ! 

I have just picked out one or two men. | 
there, conspicuous in their professions 1. 1 

The list might hoo. i 4 
indefinitely. There are two reasons avii.-! 
however. One is that there is not cnou-: 
The other, I must go and get a shave. 


WHAT TROUBLED HIM. 
ATHLETE : ‘‘ Did—I—break it, doctor ¢ ”' 
Doctor: “I will be plain, sir. ‘The o 


broken, the collar bone crushed, the - 
fractured——”’ 

Athlete: “No, no, no! The—did -1 
the——”’ 

Doctor: ‘‘ What, sir ?”’ 

Athlete: “‘ The record 2?” 
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f&\ lost liza 
‘a Of 


She Was Decoyed Away to Hele to Suppress the White Slave 
ri 


aftic. 


“Taza, there’s @ lady come to see yer.” 

It was the afternoon of Desty Day in the year 
]ss3, and little thirteen-year-old Eliza Armstrong, 
tle girl ad , was sitting on a doorstep, 
nursing @ baby outside a tenement house in the 
rotorious Lisson Grove district of London. 

She rose quickly at the summons, which came 
from a child of about her own age, and strode 
forward excitedly. > : 

“(o'r yer gettin’ at?” she cried, 

“] ain't gettin’ at yer. She’s in wiv yer muvver 
now. And ”—this in an excited whisper—‘ she’s 
goin’ to take yer away wiv ’er to service.” 

“Thank ’Kaven!’’ exclaimed Liza fervently, as 
sic male her way into the house. 

she found her mother, a neighbour named 
Mrs. Broughton, and the “Jady,” all together. 
‘ihe latter wasn’t much of a lady, after all, Liza 
thought, being rather plainly dressed, with hard, 
thin features, and a lame leg which necessitated the 
use of a thick nobbed stick. But she called the 
Kittle girl to her, and patted her and stroked her 
Lair, while Mrs. Armstrong explained matters. 

‘The strange woman’s maiden name, it appeared, 
Lad been Rebecca Jarret, and she had formerly 
been a servant in a hotel where Mrs. Broughton 
lad worked. But she had, she said, recently got 
uarried to a commercial traveller named Sullivan, 
and she wanted a little maid to help her in the 
house-work. Would Liza like to go with her and 
be that little maid ? 

New Cicthes from Head to Toe. 

liza would like to, and she said so. Mrs. 
Armstrong, too, was agreeable. It would be 
one less mouth to fead. And so the mattor was 
stiles. 

Liza's new mistress also proved herself very 
gcnerous, Liza’s one frock was ragged and dirty, 
ro, too, was her one chemise. She had only the 
harest apologies for stockings, and her boots were 
uil in holes, 

“Mrs. Sullivan’? said this would never do, 
end she took Liza and bought her a fresh rig-out 
from top to toe. 

liza came to the conclusion that she had struck it 
Icky for once in her life. So, too, did Mrs. 
Iroughton, when ‘Mrs. Sullivan” gave her a 
e-verein, : 

“ Wot's this for, Becky ?”” she asked in astonish- 
Koei t, 

“You've done me a good turn,” answered her 
{nl enigmatically ; “ you’ve got me Liza, and 
1-cll be worth more’n a sovereign to me.” 

"he words might mean anything or nothing, 
bet Mrs. Broughton pondered them over later, as 
iso did Mrs. Armstrong. They had occasion to, 
‘of them, for there was trouble ahead. 

“rs, Armstrong got her first instalment of it that 
‘ts evening, when her husband, a burly chimney- 
‘cep, returned home from work. His first 
ivsuty was for Liza, and when he learnt that his 
\« had allowed her to go away with a woman 
V 


, 


«ut whom she knew practically nothing, there 
> violent quarrel, 


Letters Returned ‘‘Not Known.” 


"5 going away Liza promised that she would | 


‘ic immediately and let her mother know how 
~ liked her new place. Nevertlicless, it was a 
' | week ere the promised letter arrived, and even 
«sit contained little information. 

It was dated from Hope Cottage, High Cliff, 


\icnel 


vd “not known.” Other letters shared a 
“iste, At length Mrs. Armstrong in despair 
‘ to Marylebone Police Court and told the 
“trate there her story, asking him at the 
ut janie to help her to try and find her 
citer, 

‘frst the affair attracte] little attention, it 
|, 'garded as merely an ordinary case of 
“Clappearance, But by-and-bye t!.e mystery 
_ ‘. as one strange fact after anotlier was 
‘by the Press, until presently the one 


ena-w = 


“Gas put into metre’? That was west. 


‘ester, Mrs. Armstrong wrote to her daughter l 
that address, and” her letter was returned, | 


absorbing topic of the day was: ‘“ Where 
is Eliza Armstrong?” Questions were 
asked in Parliament, the Home Secretary 
and the Attorney-General both moved 
in the matter, Scotland Yard cxerted 
itself to the utmost. 

Detectives and special correspon- 


| e 
a P dents swarmed about Hope Cottage 
Hi S s0n Grove Mtge song It was shut up and empty, 


ut the evidence of the neighbours 
showed it to have Ieen occupied, about 
the time of Eliza’s abduction, by a lame 
woman named Rebecea Jarrett, who 


| carriel on a sort of rescue home there. 


The police knew all about Rebccca. She had 
formerly borne an evil reputation in connection 
with young girls, but had professed reformation 
some time previously, and had been taken up by the 
Salvation Army. 

Meanwhile, starting at the beginning in Lisson 
Grove, a young pressman named Hales, in the 
employ of a London weekly newspaper, traced 
Rebecca Jarrctt’s and Eliza Armstrong's move- 
ments on the day of the latter's disappearance. They 
had gone straight from Lisson Grove to a certain 
house of ill-repute in the neighbourhood of Regent’s 
Park, where they had been joined by two men. 

One Journey to France. 

The reporter hurried Mr. Armstrong to the house 
in question, and the scented and jewelled foreign 
woman in charge of the place admitted that she 
remembered the child being brought there. 

It would take too long to trace each separate 
step in the hunt for the lost child. On one 
occasion the reporter, accompanied by the father, 
journeyed as far as a place called Loriol, in the 
extreme south of France, four hundred miles 
from Paris. 

They acted on “information reccived,” but on 
arriving there they found that little Liza had been 
mysteriously spirited away a few hours previously. 

They returned to London, and thcre heard, to 


“ 
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In any 
event, we shall pay 
this week 


£250 


in the Football Contest. 
Turn back to 
page 339. 


their unbounded surprise, that the person primarily 
responsible for the child's abduction was, on his 
own confession, none other than Mr. W. T. Stead, 
the well-known journalist, and then editor of the 
Parr Mau. Gazette. He had acted from the best 
of motives, his object being to prove that it was 
possible to purchase in London a girl of tender 
years for wrong purposes. The evil was to be 
shown up in order that it might be suppressed. 
Five People Were Prosecuted. 

He had, however, been deceived throughout 
by the agent he employed, Rebecca Jarrett, and 
he had to put up with the consequences. These 
were serious, involving a State pr~secution. 

This resulted in no fewer than five persons being 
put upon their trial at the Central Court, their 
names being Mr. Bramwell Booth of the Salvation 
Army, Mr. Stead and Mr. Jacques of the Pat, MaLt 
CGyvzerrr, Rebecca Jarrett, and Madame Mourey, 
the keeper of the house to which Eliza Armstrong 
was taken on the day she was decoyed away. — 

Mr. Booth, who was charged with having aided 
and abetted the others by taking charge of the 


| child after her abduction and keeping her out of the 


custody of her parents against their will, was the only 
one who escaped conviction, darrett and Mourey 
were sentenced to six month's imprisonment, 
Stead to three months, and Jacques to one month. 

Of course there was not, nor ever had been, any 


question of injury to the child. She was, as a 


| matter of fact, returned to her parents eventually 


at Mr. Stead’s house at Wimbledon quite healihy 
and happy. with double the wages agreed npon. 
Nevertheless, public opinion was unanimous tha 
both Eliza and her mother had been hardly dealt 
hy, and a subscription was started on behalf of the 
girl which brought in a goudly sum. 7 

This was invested and given to Eliza as a dowry 
when she married some years later. 

(Next week: The Missing Bridegroom.) 


Flannelette. 


i purchasers of this useful material 
for Underwear all the year round 
would buy the best English make, 
which can be obtained from all 
leading Drapers, they would avoid 
the risks they undoubtedly run 
with the inferior qualities of 
Flannelette. 


Horrockses 


Flannelettes 


(made by the Manufacturers of the cele- 
brated Longcloths, Twills, and Sheetings) 


are the best. 
“HORROGKSES” “zy yssz0" 


Awarded the Certificate of 
THE INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF HYCIENE, 


MEN’S and BOYS 


“KUDOS — 


Shirts, 


PYJAMAS & NIGHTSHIRTS, 


made of above material, can be 
obtained from all Hosiers and Drapers. 


‘PIRLEP Finish. 


“SPOT PROOF” 


DRESS GOODS. 


There are other finishes which claim to be 
“Spot proof.” 

Is there anyone guaranteed by the Proprieto-s in the 
same way as" PIRLE” 7 (See below.) 

If n0t, is it not extremely likely that “ PIRLE * FINISH 
is abeolutely the best ? 


See the words (The '' Queen’ calls them the magic 
words) THE “PIRLE” FINISH stamped on the 
selvedzc. 


Madge in *‘ Truth" says: 
“The proprictors undertake to 
make good any material so 
stamped that has been actually 
damaged by rain.” 


“PIRLE” FINISHED CLOTHS in 
latest and most fashionable colour- 
ings, and MADE-UP SKIRTS to 
be obtained from 
LEADING DRAPERS. 


Full particula s from 


EDWARD RIPLEY & SON, LTD., 
100c Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E<. 


= 


Lwent a nice reply for the poet. Neev sihert = 


W 
1 
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“Twas walkin’ 
through Covent Garden 
this mornin’,” said 
Pincher, apropos of 
nothing as he suc- 
~$ ceeded in claiming my 

' attention, after 
fidgeting about the 
room. “I noticed that 
there was a_ fancy 
dress ball to be held in 

. a few days, an’ 3 it 
reminded mo of an adventure I once had. You 
wouldn't think as I'd hopped the giddy waltz with 
some of the biggest toffs in the land, would you?” ® 

“Nothing you had done or will do will be a matter 
of surprise to me, Pincher,” I said, ‘‘ unless it is an 
honest day’s work.” 

Pincher grinned. 

“A man who don’t make use of the talents he's 
gifted with is several kinds of fool,” he said calmly ; 
“ ho—but this ain’t got nothin’ to do with wot I was 
goin’ to tell you about. 

“You see it was like this, I'd been down in a little 
town in Lincolnshire, wo'll call it Moston, a sleepy old 
place it was, but there were some good shops an’ I had 
my eye on a jeweller's in the High Street. At first I’d 
wet of a little burglary, but after observation an’ 

ious inquiries, I came to the conclusion that it was 
a job beyond me. Deceptive lookin’ shop it was, old- 
fashioned as could be, a place you'd have thought was 
as easy to open as a sardine tin, but, asa matter of fact, 
it was like a steel box from wot I could gather, an’ 
there was a wonderful arrangement of electric bells. 

“Tt just shows you how careful you have to be, 
guv’nor, an’ that it don’t do to judge by appearances. 
Well, burglary bein’ knocked on ' 
the head, so to speak, I had 
to work some other dodgo to 
get a helpin’ of the diamond rings 
an’ things that fair made your 
mouth water. After doin’ a bit of 
thinkin’ I took a old watch I'd got 
on me into the shop an’ told the 
jeweller, a sharp lookin’ cove wot 

ad evidently worked up a fine 
business, that I thought it wanted 
cleanin’ (which it did, secin’ as ‘ow 

Id held it open in a cloud of dust 

I'd been kickin’ up) an’ that I'd 
call in for it the next evenin’. — - 

‘He said it would be ready all 
right, so then off I goes to a bike 
shop an’ hires a machine, leavin’ a 
quid deposit, and for three hours 
that bloomin’ afternoon I rode till 
I ached all over.” 

‘**T don’t see what that has todo 
with the diamonds,’’ I observed. 

“You ought to have been a 
‘tee, guv'nor,” said Pincher scorn- 
fully, ‘‘ that’s wot you ought to 
have been. Why I hired the bike 
was to get sorter at home on the 
lloomin’ thing knowin’ I should 
have a hard ride next day an’ also 
to get known at the bike shop. 

“Next evenin’ about seven 
o'clock, just as it was gettin’ 
dusk, I went into the shop again, 
an’ asked for the machine. Then I told thechap that 
if it went as easy asit seemed tothe previous afternoon 
I should think about buyin’ it, an’ asked the price. 

**He told me I could have it for four quid, an’ he 
o'led it well, filled up the lamp, an’, nothin’ bein’ said 
about a deposit, off I went with it, an’ rode straight 
away to the jeweller’s shop. 

“Td noticed before that the repairin’ was done in a 
room behind the shop an’ that the workmen knocked 
off at six, so the cove himself had to go into the place 
to get my watch. Quick as lightin’ I'd opencd one of 
the glass doors to the window an’ collared a couple of 
trays of rings an’ slipped ‘em into a big pocket. There 
was a shout, I just stopped to collar a diamond pendant, 
then, with the jeweller chap almost on my heels I ran 
out an’ jumped on my bike. 

“*« Stop thicf !’ he shouts like a madman as I pedalled 
off as fast as I could go. I don’t know how man 
records I broke, but the marvel of it was I didn't boeak 
my bloomin’ neck. 

“* Once clear of the town I slackened a bit, knowin’ 
I’d shaken off the chaps behind, an’ they wouldn't 
know which direction I'd took, but I’d no time to lose 
for it was safe to bet that the telegraph wires would be 
busy, an’ I cursed myself for havin’ been fool enough to 
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Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 


wear a rather sporting sort of suit that would make m® 
conspicuous, sotospeak. My only chance was to get to 
a town where I could buy an overcoat an’ get away by 
train, an’ as the Lincolnshire roads are nice an’ flat, I 
pedalled on as quick as I could, knowin’ how valuable 
every minute was. 

“Tt was quite dark, ’cept for faint moonlight, by 
then, an’ I was glad of it, an’ then all of a sudden a fool 
camo at full pace out of a side road, an’ before I could 
put on my brakes, we went smack into cach other. I 
found myself sittin’ in the middle of the road with a 
.bike wheel fixed over my head. I got up quick, 
anxious that the fool who'd run into mo shouldn't 
escape without settlin’ up the damage, an’ when I see 
him lyin’ near the hedge I thought I'd gone balmy. 
Straight, guv’nor, I thought the accident had turned 
my brain. 

“He was wearin’ a big hat with feathers in it, an’ 
underneath a long overcoat, I saw the ends of a pair of 
blue silk breeches with lace round ’em, an’ coloured 
stockin’s an’ shoes with big buckles. He’d caught 
his napper on a big stone an’ his senses was knocked 
out of him. 

“For a moment I was struck all of a heap, then the 
meanin’ of the situation dawned upon me, so to 8 - 
Thero’d becn a lot of talk about a fancy dress ball wot 
a noble lord an’ his missis were givin’ that night at 
Moston Hall, which was about four miles out of the 
town, an’ evidently this cavalior cove was on his way 
there. I looked at his bike, found it was only very 
little damaged, an’ there was a fancy sorter sword 
tied on it, evidently part of the chap’s dress. 


mint 
Mia 


‘* My bloomin’ sword got between my legs, an’ I came an awful cropper.” 


“My lad,’ I says to mysclf, when I found a invita- 
tion card in the chap’s pocket, ‘ you've struck a soft 
thing, you're Captin Hanley, that’s who you aro 
for the next few hours.’ 

““Thcre was no one about, an’ though it was a 
precious parky sorter job, I nipped out of my clothes 
an’ into them fancy duds in no time, dressing the noble 
captain in my togs. It ain’t a easy job to dress a 
unconscious man, especially w’en he’s a bit big for the 
clothes, but I managed it an’ when I’d put all the things 
into the pockets of my fancy breeches with the boodlo 
there, which wasn’t as much as I should have liked, I 
put on his overcoat an’ the big hat with the feathers. 

“Then after givin’ the chap another knock cn the 
head just to keep him quiet for a bit longer, I rode on. 

“ After about five minutes’ ride I came to a main 
road with a lot of carriages an’ motor-cars goin’ 
along, an’ I knew I was all right for Moston Hall, an’ I 
was feclin’ bloomin’ pleased with myself; I’da pleasant 
time before me, I thought, an’ jewellery to the value 
of near a hundred pounds on me only waitin’ to be 
turned into cash. 

“I turned into the drive as lordly as any of the-toffs 
in their motors, though I thought the cove whose duds 
I was wearin’ couldn't be much of a toff to be comin’ no 
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his bike; still, he was a captain,’an’ I'd vot {o ; 
I was a toff an’ behave as such.” Ata lot of «1 
seemcd like a sorter of Saint Paul's Cathedral i 
off an’ a white-haired cove in a velvet livers 
manners of a markiss, came down an’ 
bike. 

“* Put it handy,’ I told him, ‘I shan't |: 
to the end of the hop.’ 

“* You're forgettin’ your sword, sir,’ he < 
then unbucklin’ a couple of straps he hand:«{ j) 
I took it with a dignified nod of thanks, an’ \ 
the steps, thinkin’ if I had the quids necded 1, 
show like that, I’d have a lift, an’ ancther ! 
cove took my invitation ticket. 

‘** Masks until cleven, sir,’ he says. 

“T’'d have liked to have asked hi:n wot +i: 
was served, but I thought it might be too 1i-) | 
buckles on my sword, puts on my mask, an’, i. 
brass, walks along a hall like a street, just like a}! 
street, guv’nor, an’ into the ball-room. 

« Just as I got through the door my bloomin \ 
got between my legs, an’ I came a rare cron: 
the floor. Bein’ taken by surprise I spoke i. , 
an’ an old gal give me an awful glare as i _- 
u 


i 


1 
i 


Pi I found a quict spot an’ rubbed myself til) [5° 
pretty right, then I saw that they were just =: 
dance, so up I went to a gal dressed in the tut! 

a shepherdess (though how they could experi «: 

to look after sheep in such a draughty costum: i 
think) an’ asked if I might have tho pleasure. 

“She agreed, but it wasn’t much pleasure. P64. 
you. A more standoffish bit of goods I never 0 
mect, an’ as for dancin’, well she hadn't a hit « 
in her. A few nights at a threepenny hop wi! 
done her a world of good, but I bucked her usa... 
though that bloomin’ sword was a handici).-- 1+ 
speak. I kept a good watch on it though an. | 
it’s little tricks, an’ should have got through ali ::_1°. 
if a fat old fool hadn’t managed to barse ito ; 
somehow, an’ down went four of us with a cr! 
drowned the band. 

“Well, as it’s put in the Book of Proves 

accidents will happen be \: 
so clever,’ an’ that was wet [tit 
the fat gent after Vd rene: 
my position an’ thought i! vn:- 
to say wot I felt, but fr: 
way he glared at me youd ia: 
thought I’d have done it 1a 
purpose, an’ as for the wen, 
they hooked it without s.r‘ 
as a look at me. 

“T began to think thet Tov s 
gettin’ a bit too conspienias ln. 
so I sat quiet for a bit an thea 
found the way to the refre sti 
room. Ah, guv'nor, if Lu « 
have quitted then I miziit |): 
saved a lot of trouble, hut). 
poor innocent lamb, I wert v: 
the sorter bar an’ started to 
fancy sandwiches (vou Joe. U 
six-to-a-mouthful sorter ti: 
drink champagne. I dent 4" 
how much I'd had, but 1k jo * | 
waiters pretty busy, wen al: 
sudden a hand was Iii! :: 
shoulder an’ I knew by \ 
that I'd struck trouble. 

“*Come along, my !:)1. i 
police sergeant, “we Wat 


eve 


urgent.’ P 
“*May I offer you a: 
says: ‘waiter, cham. 


these two gentlemen, au |! 
to the sergeant an i 

wot wos grinning all « 

face. 

“ But the sergeant hali 
of humour, or mayhe |}: 
tetotaller; anyway, ho didn’t have the drink, 
was marched. 

“You see, they'd found the cove by the |: 
on the track, an’ owin’ to the sword an one — 
things I was easily spotted. Six months har! | - 
an’ it would have been more, but they t- 
was a beginner.” 

“How was it the police got on the t’. 
soon?” I asked. “I thought you 
vue be hours before they discovered the ! 

a ” 

“You see,” said Pincher, rising, 
well-known, so to speak. Ho was a kevn ©) 
was ridin’ ’cos bis motor was bein’ te):" 
all the carriages in the neighbourhood + 
ip." 


“¢t] 


He 


He walked towards the door, there was 4 
expression upon his face. f 

** You'll understand it better,” he sail. ° 
hand on the door knob, “ w'en I tell you that ' 
I took so much trouble over, this bivoni 
Hanley, happened to be the Chief Consts!. 
county.” 


(Another of Pincher’s yarns next cee.) 


For the best replies I will give five cigarette lighters. Mark postcards “ 
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The Breast Pocket is the Easiest of all to Rifle. 
\Vi\TEVER your tastes and habits may be, you 
j.vctty certain to find yourself in the midst of a 
(oud once or twice during the course of a year. 
It may be that you 
go shopping on a 
Saturday evening, 
or you watch a pro- 
cession, or a football 
match. On anyone 
of these occasions 
* you are bound to 
find yourself in a 
thick crowd, and 
there the wily pick- 
pocket plies his 
paying profession. 

Considering _ the 
number of thieves 
there are about, it 
is surprising how 
careless peoplo are 
with their money 
len in crowds. Many, for instance, will carry 
wircash in a purse, 

‘ich is obviously 
“very worst 

vthod, sineo the 

int has only to A W_. 
vue that purse, 
vel there at one 
stvoke he has cleared 
vou out. Probably 
\our purse is carried 
it the trouser pocket 
(ce the first picture), 
wud vou may think 
it anits safe there ; 
but itis not. The 
shiltul pickpocket 
possesses ex traordin- 
wy dexterity with 
iis linvers, and can 
tirn that pocket 
lnude out (Bo in 
y.cture), and make off with your purse without your 
being any the wiser until 
it is too late. 

Now glance at the 
second sketch, and -you 
will at once sce the 
great advantages of 
distributing your money 
amongst the different 
pockets in your clothes. 
You may get pockets 
D or E picked, or even 
A or B, but itis highly 
improbable that you 
will ever have A, B, C, 
D, and E picked all on 
the same day. You 
will not, therefore, have 
all your moncy taken 
from you at one, or 
even at two or threc 
attempts, if it be dis- 
tributed thus, whereas 
is done for at the first 


fo entinary vertical pocket can 
co 'y be turned inside out by a 
clever thief, 


v 
t 
v 
t’ 
a) 
t 


A wise man carries his £8. a. 

distributed “in various pockets. 

He is unlikely to have them all 
picked, 


Mehpocket is very fond 
"+p pocket. He can 
“ut, or abstract its 

'sy when ina crowd. 


Ce man with the purse 


y 


Ph 
The 
ates 


ee the Breast Pocket is Picked in a Crowd. 
“9 closing round their victim, hustle him. One 


tamtoss: Bh out: “ Look there,” and while the victim 
"arily looks round, another member of the gang 


slips his hand into the pocket, 


4 bill is a shopkeeper’s account; an Act of Parliament; the beak of a bird: 
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successful raid. One of 
with thieves is the 
tion, 
this a particularly safe 
This pocket has been 
trousers while the owner 


thief. Do not therefore 
gold or notes in your hip-pocket. 


But perhaps the most popular pocket of all, from 
the pickpocket's point of view, is the breast-pocket, 


illustrated in the fourth drawing. 
The fact that the lapels of a 
smart coat nowadays mect so 
low down goes to make _ this 
breast-pocket the simplest of all 
to rifle. 

The pickpocket and his accom- 
plice got on either side of their 
victim, pressing up close against 
him in the crowd. Then suddenly 
the accomplice shouts out: 
“Look there !”’—or something 
similar—and_ while the victim 
involuntarily looks in the direction 
indicated, the .thief whips the 
notebook or notes from his 
pocket, as shown in the picture, 
and has disappeared next moment 
in the crowd. 

Curiously enough we must turn 
to an old-fashioned pocket if we 
want one that is difficult to 
despoil. The fifth sketch shows 


of the most popular pockets 
i hip-pocket, the third illustra- 
and, curiously enough, many people consider 
receptacle for their money. 
cut clean out of a man’s 
; was having a drink 
before now ; while in a crowd the picking of such 
a pocket is a very simple matter for the smart 
on any atcount carry 
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PAINS AFTER 
EATING 


WIND IN THE STOMACH—BILIOUS 
ATTACKS—-HEADACHES—LOSS OF 
APPETITE—CONSTIPATION 


ARE SIGNS OF 
INDIGESTION. 


Indigestion attacks your whole body, for it poisons 
the well-springs of life, and ruins your consti- 
tution. If you suffer, much or little, take the 
herbal tonic, Mother Seigel's Syrup. This stan- 
dard remedy tones up the stomach, liver and 
bowels, cleanses your system, makes indigestion 
impossible, and thus maintains your health and 
strength, 


MOTHER 


SEIGEL’ 


SYRUP 


MADE OF ROOTS, BARKS AND LEAVES 
Mr. W. Palmer, 26 Alfred Terrace, Wharf 


The old-fashioned 
trouser pocket, 
with a horizontal 
opening, t3 very 
difficult to rob. 


Street, Leicester, once a martyr to indigestion, 
writes :—" My five years’ illness was terminated by 
Mother Seigel's Syrup, and I now enjoy the 
heal:h of my youth.” 


GIVES 
GOOD DIGESTION AND 


GOOD HEALTH 


Price 1/14 and 2/6. 


this, and you will see that it is the olf horizontal 
trouser pocket. 

Here we have a pocket which docs not gare like 
the pockets of to-day, but which, on the contrary, 
is kept taut at the opening by the natural swell 
of the figure. This makes it extremely difficult 
for even an expert 
thicf to insert his 
fingers without in- 
stant detection. 

Taking this as a 
guide, tho last 
sketch shows you a 
good idea to adopt 
when carrying 
money in a crowd. 
Here we have two 
little pockets, A A, 
let into theftrousers 
almost under the 


ime 
fur men of all 
lapproved orders 


. 4 for &/- and 
lower rim of the balame in #¥e monthiy 
payments, Astylithcom- 


waistcoat, and here 
once more the figure 


fortalie fit guaranteed 

and money returned if 

youare not fully satisfied, 
‘8 


as : Hi yt 4 Write for Petter 
will keep _ theso Take This Tip. -dBy. Vou caneasty b 
pockets taut,'so that yray two little pockets, A A, eullay Deccan neta 
money, especially made just under the rim of your 


waistcoat and your money should 


gold, can be carried ! 
be quite safe, 


thus with a freason- 
able amount of 
safety. In the case of banknotes for large amounts, 
there is perhaps only one absolutely safe method 
of carrying these, and that is to lay them inside 
your boots between your foot and the inside of the 
boot-sole. Nothing short of robbery with violence 
will be effective then ! 


FOOTBALL BOOTS 


vhs 


RUSSET LEATHER ALWAYS SOFT 


TOES WELL CASED 
SIZES AND “2 SIZES 


6 NORRIS 522, Le, 


ON THE SHELF. 
Aust: “Have you still that doll I gave you, 
Doris ?” 


He at ee en od | PIT MANS SCHOOL, 
auntie ?” Only Address— 


Aunt: “ Broken ? What do you mean, child ? ” 

Doris: “ Why, I heard father say the other day 
he was afraid you'd soon be on the shelf, and that’s 
where they've put the dolly.” 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.O, 


The Leading Institution for 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR BOYS, 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING FOR CIRLS. 
PREPARATION FOR ALL EXAMINATIONS. 
Principal:—-BERNARD DE BEAR, 


Late Examiner, London Chambev of Commerce, 


HOW SHE APPEALED. 

‘Yrs, sir, I did my best to train my daughter up 
as an accomplished debater. I took her to mectings 
to give her a chance to listen to the rulings of able 
chairmen, and I had her learn the text-books on the 
subject by heart. I thought I had her perfect in the 
business, but I was mistaken. She attended a 
debate not long ago and pretty soon she had a 
chance to appeal from a decidedly unjust ruling of 
the chair, and how do you suppose she did it ? 

“Well?” : 

“ She was excited, you know, and this is what she 
said: ‘You are a mean old fright and I just hate 
you! Sothere!’ And then she burst into tcars 
and sat down.” 


NOTE.--PIFMAN’S SCHOOL is in daily connection with the best 
class of employers, Its influential Situations Bureau has at its disposal 
a continuous succession of bank, insurance, shipping, ard other opeiings 
for youths; sccrctarial posts for girls; and senior positions at home a 


sonad: ALL SITUATIONS FOUND FREE. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PITMAN’S PROSPECTUS, 


An invaluab'e Guide to Parents and Studente. Gratis and pt free. 
ADDRESS imentioning No. 2%) TUE SECRETARY. 


PITMAN’S SCHOOL, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 


T.H.H. 
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OUR KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 
AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 44. 
1) SYNDICALISM. 
On prize of 10s 6d. has been awarded to W. E. 
Dommett, The Elms, Wilner Road, Kingston-on-Thames, 
for the following : 

“Syndicalism ” is the latest system adopted by 
trades unionists to further their interests. Its policy 
is the destruction by force of the existing organisation, 
and the transfer of indu:trial capital from its resent 
possessors to trades unions. The best known process 
for carrying out this policy is the “ Gencral Strike.” 
(2) CADDIE. (GOLF). : 

The winning definition was contributed by Miss F. 
Howe, 5 Ferndale, Lambcrt Street, Hull, who wrote as 
follows : 

“ Caddic ” is a messenger boy employed in carrying 
clubs for golfers. Possibly the word is derived from 
the French “ cadet,” through the Scotch “ cadic,” or 
“ cawdie,” an crrand boy, serving man, or carricr of 
sedan chairs, Another explanation connects “ caddie” 
with “cadge” or “cadger,” old hawking terms 
connected with “ carrying.” 
(3) Al AT LLOYDS. 

The winner, Miss E. Fleming, 3 Park Place, Ialifaz, 
e-plained the above term tn the following words : 

This is the mercantile firm's registered mark for 
denoting a ship in first-class condition, both with 
regard to hull (A) and efficiency of stores, cables, 
anchors, ete. (1). Used gencrally, the phrase, often 
shortened to “Al,” signifies anything that is highly 
exccllent. When applied to goods it indicates sterling 
quality. 

(% BY-AND-LARGE. 

The definition selected as the best was contributed by 
C. S. Flynn, 29 Avenue Road, Southall, and was thus 
cx pressed : 

This is a nautical phrase. To say a vessel sails well 
“by-and-large ” means that it malls well both “on” 
the wind and “off” the wind. Hence tho phrase has 
come to mean “‘ in all respects.”” To consider a matter 
“ by-and-large ” is to consider it in all its aspects. 

(5) SENT TO COVENTRY. 

E. J. Davies, 17 Fairleigh Terrace, Downs Road, 
Enficld, supplied the winning evplanation tn these 
terms : 

To be ignored or shut out from all social recognition 
for a real or supposed offence is to be scnt to Coventry. 
At one period’ (so the tale is) the Coventry citizens, 
disliking soldiers, refused social dealings with the 
garrison. Hence no soldier desired to “sent to 
Coventry.” 

(6) ARGUS-EYED. 

The attempt submitted by the winner, Dr. W. Ewing, 
ig International, Anderlecht, Brusscls, read as 
follows : 


“ 


us-eyed ” means very quick-eyed, or watchful, 
from the fabled Argus who had a hundred eyes of 
which only sonie slept at a time. The name “ Argus ” 
has become a symbol of vigilance, and the term 
“ Argus-eyed ” is now used rather contemptuously of 
guardian or chaperon who sees too much. 
_ AN EXTRAORDINARY PRIZE 

Wottp be a couple of wild elephants. But you 
wouldn't know what to do with them when you had 
got them. I am papa rizes, however, that you 
will know what to do with, for these prizes are strictly 
cash ones, 

I am sure that there are very few indeed of my 
readers who are not willing to earn a little extra 
money cach week. Those who have tried and suc- 
ceeded know how simple and easy it is. Those who 
haven’t should enter now. 

It is quite simple. All I want you to do is to u 
the knowledge you have got. Belew will find as 
words or phrases in common use. You know very 
well what the majority of these expressions mcan, 
don't you? Then why not turn your knowledge to 
account ? 

Gct a postcard and write on it a short, clear explana- 
tion of any of the expressions below. Each week I 
ive six half guineas for the explanations considered 
th> clearcst and best. 

Won't you try to be one of this week’s six winners ? 
(1) The Hague Tribunal. (4) Cut off with a shilling. 
(2) The First Line of Defence. (5) Borst System. ka 
Poster. : (6) Cimmerian Darkness. 

want all my rcaders to enter this si 
knowledge test. ie wai isc 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your declnnglion 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address. 

__ Youmay sendin your explanation ofall the sixif you 
like, but each must be written on a separate postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 1? Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
to arrive not ister than Thursday, October 5th. 
You may send ali your postcards for this competition 
in one envelope, prOvided it is addressed as above. 
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FPclure Fars 


A SPARK ARRESTER, 


Tae “spark arrester” is made of stout stecl wire | This Plain-spoken Hew Work Revec's 


and is placed inside the chimneys of traction engines 
and steam motor 
waggons. As its name 
r suggests, its duty is to 
keep dangerous cinders 
from being emitted, 
and cause them 
instead to accumulate 
| at the bottom of the 
“THN ine smoke box. 
‘nae In goods and dock 
tit yards much damage 
cig used to be caused by 
stray sparks and 
cinders, and now the authorities insist on all steam- 
engines being fitted with these safety appliances before 
being allowed to enter the premises. 


MAKES NO MISTAKES. 
Tue novel weighing-machine shown in the picture 


se Jl aa 


ul 


AURA 


le 


————J 


is a convenience 
both to a trades- 
man and his 
customers. 

The appliance 
stands upon the 
counter, the goods 
are weighed upon 
the shelf A, and 
the weight is 
shown to the 
customer through 
the little window 
B, of which there 
is also one on the 
opposite side of 
the counter. 
When the weight 
is declared tho 
poche is able to see at a glance that she is obtaining 

cr money’s worth, 


BURNING UP RUBBISH. 
Orcnarps and vineyards produce a great deal of wood 
and refuse that must be quickly disposed of. The 
usual method is to burn it in a movable furnace con- 
structed to pass betwoen the rows and drawn by a 
horse. The waggon which forms the furnace is con- 
structed a V-shape, and has near the bottom severa) 


holes to assist combustion. A fire is first kindled at 
the bottom of the trough, and then the rubbish is 
thrown in and quickly consumed. 

The ashes are constantly raked out, and so help to 
fertiliso the ground. This method saves the trouble 
of making endless journeys to the dust-shoot. 


s PARTLY FALSE, 

Many people suppose that 
the long wax candles to be 
seen in churches are renewed 
after every service, as they are 
never allowed to burn for 
more than a quarter of their 
length. 

This is not really the case. 

Candles of the length required 
would be very expensive, 
especially as a good deal of the 
candle would not be used at all, 
so to avoid this waste an 
imitation candle is used. 

The imitation candle, which is 
about three times as long as 
the real one, is placed in the 
holder, and a wax candle of the 
ame diameter is fitted on top 
of it. 

A small shield is attached te 
hide the join, and no one can 
then tell where the imitation 
candle leaves off and the real 


one begins. 
Candles, therefore, are not 
such an_ expensive item of 


church bills as it would at first 
seem. 


ee a ee ee eee 
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“Marriage: Before—and After.” 


Secrets that Every Adult Should Ki:oy,, 


The event of the publishin, . 60 far as Hol? 
Purity books are toneerncd, is The Fathi ie 
standard work on Marriage, by Mr. A. Dennison | 
appearance at the present moment is especially tinw!\. ine. 
of the startling evidence given before the Royal Cou, 
on Divorce, 7 —_ 

Mr. Light has already made his fame as a vieorons, oy 
and unfearing writer on these subjects, but in hi. * 3{, 
Before—aud After’ he has surp:s:cd ull his former ¢ 
and achieved his masterpiece. een 

“Marriage: Before—And After,” is a splendid be 
work, which every man or waman already marricil or « 
plating marriage should read. 

Writing in the most direct and pliin-spoken gacis + 
scorning all prudish notions of unheaithy moc 
author deals with the great subject cf Mairi 
compfehensive and fascinating manner, giving ti 
whether mate cr female, invaluable inturmatic 
kecret advice impossible to obtiin elsew: ere. 

The necessity of such a book as this has long been {.+, 

The subject of Marriage lics at the very fouudats.... 
national well-being. 

The union of a man aud a woman “for Letter cr w > 
the most important event in the life of any indivi: 
climax of human existence. 

Upon its results depends the future of the ia 
happiness of the individuals concerned, 

Such an event demands tiercfore the most cares) «: 
tion on the part of those who contemplate enters. i+ 
state of inatrimony. 

It also demands that those men and women:he. 1.) 
should take steps to ascertain the very be t cour ts 
after marriage. They c:nnot find the e thivgs out 1 
selves. ‘icy must rely upon the expericuce of ole. 
rience always difficult vo get on so delicate a subject ast 

But‘ Murriage: Befere—And Alter” teils yeu ali. 
to know about these most important matters. 7 

It contains the accumulated secrets of the best ha), 
world on this question, secrets hitherto uuobtaiua 
very expensive medical works. 

It s ows how iu young men tl.o ghticss 
knowledge is reponsible for untold mati imoni: 

It shows also how ignorance in the case of ). 
too, has led to unsyeskable suffering and how 
disasters. 

And it helps you to avoid all these troubles. 

Skilfully the uvuthor guides his reiders past the tre 
snares and pitfalls that lie about the pith of 1 
wedded, nnd shows how they can be avowed, aul ui: 
comfort aud enjoyment greatly incr. ased. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYRIENT. 


He exp’ains also how the result of followins o>" i 3 
is seen in better Lome life, heulthicr ofspriny, ani + 
happiness. 

hilst in another part of this bock youare shoo! 

uide agaiust those habits which destroy love, ad ti. + | 
Plighting sins of which married pew ple know so 

For obvious reasons the couplete couten 
cannot be summarised here. In the follow 
some of the most important and valuab! 
are necessarily left out. But evoush remains to 
idea of what this great book is like, and by s iis 
address be!ow youcen read the whole work trum ts-: ° 
in your own private time, 

Here is just the bare outline of what this b -. | 
ske!eton stripped, as it wcre, of its tlesh. 


CHAPTER I.—Tke future of the chid,—Dreadful ordi.’ .-) 
Author. 

CHAPTEB II.—Age at which to marry.—Reeult of ¢7.'s 
risngesa.—Uuripe parents.- What a phys cram tak 
ages.— Religion and marriage.— Law of c 1 

regts.—Luve.— False love.—How not to 
reak hearts.—Advice.—When nct to inarry. 

CHAPTER III.—Amativeness, its use and abu-e —Wi: 2! 
cealment.—After marriage.— Useful infcraition for i! 

CHAPTER IV.—Important Physiological Fict=,- lint. t 
wish to become parerts.—The futher’s influence, Hue - 
et:. (A most valuable chapter ths, which ell married j 
to read). 

CHAPTER V.-Mainly about the Baby and nursing. 

CHAPTER V1.—The law of the Husband.- The husban Usd * 

CHAPTER VII.—The law of the Wifc.—The wifes u 
Rights, etc. 

CHAPTER VIII.—fubdjects of which more might be iid. 


This wonderfully interesting and informative oi i 
be read and studied by every young man and yous! 
engaged to be married, as well os by those who. 
marricd, Married men and women must reid this 

those contemplating marnage ought to read it. 

Write then for this book gow. . 

fo'dom have delicate subjects been dealt with ix -. 
uncompromising & way. sa 

There is no shuffling or beating about the Vs! 
straightforward explanation of matters usually kv 
explanation which everyone can follow and wm 
which gives the most valuable assistance to all 1a 
and to all who are hoping to shortly merge their des 
another's. , 

The demand for copies of this book is already ener! > * 
the danger is that the whole edition will be sold outin 4 
cay sure of getting your copy then by writs. 

-day. 

Fill up this coupon and post it off. By reture 
will be sent you in under plain cover. 


COUPON.——"| 
To the Health and Vim Publishing Co., : 
109 Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria St., Lous! 
Dear Sirs, 
I enclose 1s. 2d. Please send me post free by re 
copy of “Marriage : Before—and After. 


| = 
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Pub Lures for Footballers. 


ver Little Dodges of the Man Behind the B 
Clever Lis to Push His Business. iad 


\axv are the devices used by the enterprising 

ullican to persuade the passer-by to drop in— 
or rather, When he is once in, to come again. Nonc 
of these advertising dodges are particularly blatant, 
Lut tiey are none the less successful. 

some of the public-houses in the neighbourhood 
of the great railway stations for the north—Euston, 
Si. Pancras, and King’s Cross—have established a 
harvest festival, lasting a week. 

‘je bars are embellished with corn and vegetables 
and clusters of fruit. The object is to attract 
those Lrish harvesters who, after the harvest season 
; over in the southern counties, are making their 
wav north to the later harvests of the midlands 
aad Scotland. When the last Irishman is gone the 
publiv-house decorations are often sent to the 
nearest hospital. 

A Parrot for Newcastle: 


Foothall brings in a good deal of grist to the 
jublican who knows the ropes. Many bars attract 
vie lover of football, of course, by having results 
tclocrams displayed in the bar. But there are more 


invenious devices. 
One Newcastle man exiled in London has an 
eweplionally clever parrot. He has trained it to 


wear a jacket in the Newcastle colours—black and 
uhite--and to make sarcastic remarks about other 
first-chiss teams, Among the thousands of Tyne- 
sila’s who troop up annually to the Crystal Palace 
its fame has spread far and wide. And that 
public-house (which is conveniently near King’s 
Cross) does a rgaring trade. 

Football is sometimes made to pay in_ less 
harmless ways. Many football lovers will gladly 
launt a pub where they can scrape acquaintance 
ith a local “star.” The advertisement to the 
publicans is cheap at the price of putting the star 
cn the free list. ‘They don’t often get him, of 
couse, ‘Trainers are strict nowadays and players 

ally prudent. But there is one London 
league team, at any rate, the slackness of whose 
‘uiner is Known in the neighbourhood to be worth 
4 ,ood many pounds a year to some public-houses 


Ham Sandwiches Extra Salt, 


The putting of salt in beer has practically died 
cit the penalty is too heavy. So, too, has the 
aldition of sulphuric acid to gin, tlough the 
artificial thirst these adulterants gave wee good 
for thc landlord's pocket. 

But there is many a bar-room yet in which the 
lam sandwiches on the counter are salter {han most 
people care for, (Beef sandwiches do not disguise 
te salty taste so well.) And at a good man 
‘rartic public-houses there is a bucket of fresh 
*utimps provided free for the general use, with a 
ily tye to encouraging the customer’s thirst. 
«imps are a commodity hard to purchase on 
“unday, But most people know that the nearest 
tublican will probably have some. The publican 
hows. too, that even if the letter-writer never 
‘itcrs his house of a week-day he does not care to 
; "me in for stamps without ordering something. 
‘pays that thoughtful publican. 


Barmaids are Carefully Chosen. 


When you read of a wager made in a public- 
oe about a man’s capacity for drink you can 
hae rcly on it that the drink was gladly provided 
Hh landiord. But landlords are fighting a 
| ‘cys of the man who backs himself to drin 

- ollle of whisky in a quarter of an hour. No 
Reirei is cheap that is followed by a 
an S inquest, as several of these cases have 
ch Z oe landlord on the look-out for an advertisement 
ieee his barmaid well. She must know her 
tines of course, but good looks count, too. 
. " = uch as . accomplishments,” however. 

WOK t iifferent in large hotels and refreshment- 
Mater, i‘. the owner of many a small and cosy 
sti rk the type with which some towns are 
Si jg, \NOws that the girl who can yodel like a 
Lin imitate a cornet, is worth a lot more to 
Line tak her wages. Admiring acquaintances 
|.» leit friends.“ Well, where are we going to 

‘that drink, old man ?” 

‘ a 1 know a little place where they’ve got a 
“s'y in barmaids, You'll see !” 


a 
“tose are @ good many rnieanings for one word. I will give five shillings for the three best words— 
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TASTE IT! 


Since 1837, clever British 
housewives have prized the 
wonderful flavor of BIRD’S 
Custard. 


A trial is simply a revelation— 
None so delicious, so pure, or so 
wholesome as 


STA 


Sold in Id. pkts., 

4d. and 73d. boxes, 

& new large 84d. tins, 
— 


Life-Size Doll 


Improved. Over 2 ft. high. 


All ready stuffed. 


2/ 6 carriage paid. 


Ready to place in your child’s arms. 


3 z 
Ce % 


Whose little girl has not yet received our famous Life- 
Size Doll? A Doll nearly as big as herself. 

If Mamma can give one of baby’s outgrown dresses 
that her little daughter can put on and off, button and 
unbutton to her heart's desire, our indestructible doll, which 
outlives a dozen wax dolls, will liye in that child's memory 
long after childhood’s days haye passed. 

Send P.O. for 2/6 and the famous Life-Size Doll comes 
carefully packed by return of post. Money returned if not 
satisfied. 

Price of Doll not made up, 1/6 post paid. 


The British Rag Boll Co. (vent. 58), 
75 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


PA 


Colonial & Foreign 
orders 1/- extra. 
Reg. Trade Mark. 


ta 
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BRAINS DIDN’T COUNT. 
“Ir you move you are @ dead 


man,” said the burglar. 

“Now, look here,” said the profesor com- 
pletely forgetting the revolver in the hand of the 
housebreaker, “ how could I move if I were a dead 
man? Doesn't the act of moving,’ or at least 
voluntarily moving, show neg to be alive ? 


AVOIDING THE BILL. 

“J sre that you have been buying a bicycle,” 
he casually remarked, as they sat side by side 
on the sofa. 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Cash or instalment ?” 


: i 

“Shut up!” said the burglar. | «mr Bo : - . 

at vectri en shillings a weck,” she admitted. 

And again brute force triumphed. ; And thus it was she unknowinzly caused him to 

Proud Papa: “My daughter studied painting | postpone his proposal for nearly a year. 
abroad.” ; 

Tad : “TI thought so. I never saw a sunsct THE woman wept bitterly. ; 
like that in this country.” m= ne she protested, ‘‘ you talked of burning 

—_—— with love. 

Flipper : “And how did your boat come to be} And now,” sneered the man, “I am not 

— a Sell, you. gem she wow soaking «0 permitted to smoke, even in the house.” 
vipper : ell, y : a i 0 

sireny Knot the crew wasn't able to unravel them. Papa : “ What a boy you are to ask questions, 

English Lady : “The fect of the ladies of your fo a a soe et to ask so many questions 
country are compressed, I believe ?” . Johnny : “Perhaps if you had, papa, you might 

J Lady: “Oh, no, madam; that is a : =P ane Pana 
ier canes. We in Japan allow our ladies’ | be able to answer some af mine. 
feet to grow to their full size (politely)—not that The King: “ We pictu cand oe a ree 
they can ever hope to rival yours, madam. life.” 

ae ae . 6 ” 
NE THING NEEDFUL. The Ace : “ How 80? ; 

HE was nee at least said that he was, and the The King: “We never aaee whether we're 

other day he entered the office of a well-known | standing on our heels or our heads. 


physician and sank into a Icather- 
covered arm-chair in the ante- 
room waiting his turn on the list. 

At last it came, and the doctor 
examined his tongue critically, 
felt his pulse, inquired as to the 
symptoms of his illness, and then 
looked wise. 

Taking a pad from the table 
he wrote a prescription calling 
for bread pills and distilled 
water or somcthing of that sort. 
Then, turning in his chair, the 
physician said, “I cannot sce 
that anything serious is the * 
matter with you. What you 
need is plenty of air——” 

The patient smiled a broad, 
bland smile, but said nothing. 

“Take this prescription regu- 
larly every night, but above all 
things get plenty of air. Good, 
wholesome, outdoor atmosphere, 
that is what you need more than 
anything else.”” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! 
1?” shouted the man. 
that 7s funny.” 

“Why, what do you mean ?” 
inquired the doctor. 

“Mean? Why, 
aviator.” 

He is laughing yet. 


I need air, do 
“Well, 


I am aa 


“JT HOPE you appreciate the 


fact, sir, that in marrying my roilers” J an 8 ge ky : 
daughter you marry ‘2 large OP ek oi ac sir; I'll do my best. And which ‘o:pital would you like to be taken to in case 


hearted, gencrous girl ?”’ 

“T do, sir ’’—with emotion— 
“and I hope she inherits those qualities from her 
father.” 


May: ‘There is no Society here.” 
Pamela: ‘ You forget the swells of the ocean.” 


“‘ How sad that man looks,” sighed Mrs. Tibbets. 
“ Poor [cllow, he has no doubt loved and lost.” 

“‘More likely,” responded Tibbets sarcastically, 
“he's loved and got her.” 


PLAYING THE GAME. 

A MAN who had just finished a comfortable meal 
at a restaurant the other evening suddenly rose 
up from h's chair, caught up his hat and an umbrella | 
that stood against the wall and rushed out of the! 
building. | 

“Stop him!” exclaimed the proprietor. 
fellow wont out without paying.” 

“T'll stop him,” said a determined-looking man, | 
who rose up hastily from a table near where the 
other had sat. ‘‘He took my gold-headed umbrella ! 
I'll stop him and I'll bring him back in charge | 
of a police officer, the scoundrel !” | 

Without a moment's pause he dashed out of the 
house in hot pursuit of the conscienceless villain. | 
And the proprictor, a cold, hard, unsympathetic | 
kind of man, has somehow begun to suspect re | 

| 


“That | 


neither of them will ever come back. 


IN CASE OF ACCIDENTS. 


Brown : “I hear you had some money left you.” 
Jones ; “* Yes, it left me long ago.’’ 


——e 


Popperly : ‘I want to tell you an awfully bright 
thing that my little son, aged five, said last night.” 

Popkins : “ And I want to tell you a very funny 
remark that my boy who is five made yesterday.” 

Popperly : ‘‘ Good day!” 

Popkins : “‘ Good day!” 

They both hurry off. 


VERY POLITE. 
Nort long ago, in a certain Varsity city, a lady 
was crossing a street when she saw a bicyclist 
approaching. She stopped, then dodged baal. 


| wards, and as the rider had swerved in order to 


pass behind her there was a collision, and both 


| had a fall, though neither was much damaged. 


“If you hadn't wobbled, sir,” said the lady 
angrily, as he helped her to rise, “ this wouldn’t 
have happened.” . 

“Neither would it have happened, madam,” 
he replied, “if you hadn’t wobbled, or if you had 
wobbled in a contrary direction from my wobble. 
It was our concurrent and synchronous wobbling, 
so to speak, that caused it.” 

Then the cyclist doffed his cap, mounted his bike, 
and wobbled on. 


Nervous Old Gent: “Now, be careful how you drive, cabby, and go slowly over the stones, for I 
hate to be shaken. And mind you pull up at the right house, and loo out for those dreadful steam- 


i ee 


say he doesn’t. 


“ What are the tarms of the wager ?” 


“The 


loser is to pay for a dinner for {' 


“Hm! T never knew Dennis to .\ 


You lose.”* 


ce WANTED THE DINNE?. 
Dennis and I have ma| 
_ and agreed to leave it to you. 
a drowning man gets his lungs full of wa: 
Which of us is right 2” 


WEER EXpixg 
Oct. 5, 1914, 


Passenger : ‘‘ How's things this moruains ¢ ” 


Conductor: ‘*Oh, fare.” 


Mr. Strays had remained in the parluy { +» 


least six hours. 


“Edith,” called a gruff voice from ii) + irs 
“tell Mr. Stays if he meets the millina. 
‘oes out to order two quarts for me.’ 


This had the desired effect. 


Hero: “‘Have you no pity in your [oy 
Is there no tenderness in your nature ? 


wholly made up of brutal cruelty ? 
You appeal to a ! 
“T was once 


Villain : “Ha, ha! 
stone.” (Hissing.) 
forward of a football team.” 


Hero; “Then Heaven help us all! ‘Ti: i- :; 


hope.” 


the 


MET HIS MATCH. 


Ir is true that the meek have not vet iis: 


Ate 


the earth, but at least one of them vot 


one of the haughty a few days ago. 


When he finally found himself in the oo: 
presence the great man drew out his wate! 
remarked in a lofty wis 
was intended to b* inp. --.-: 

“T can spare you just i 


minutes.” 


wise: 


dessert. 


sovereign, sir.”” 


He} 


: Diner: “I know. 


bad dinner.” 


rt 


i) 


wh ape 
several hours sweltering in a waiting-roown fia: 
the great man would consent to see hiin. 


to provide chest prot! 
polar bears and to Iatsr' * 
condition of the 
teaching them that sear | 
used for other thing: 


fire, then he laborious! 
his watch and procecde« in t 


‘ 


Waiter: “ Thisisa l! 


] 


The meek man’s eve fli! 


“Tam sorry, but [fin tu." 
can spare you only five. 
And before the great win! 
recovered, the meek im. 
sold him a half inten! 
company whose objcot 1 


3 aS 


" 


Kindest 


It oa 


Tuey had been enw! 


aweek. He had kis-! 


forty times that eveni +. 
he stopped the tears « 


her eyes. and she sari: 
“* Dearest, you have ceased to love mc. 
“No, I haven't,” he replied, * lt 


breathe.” 


POOR PA’S TORMENTS. 


Tue burglar entered softly by 


window, and looked around him. 
at once on a piece of paper which 


fortable surprise. 
* Meant i 
and picked it up. 
This is what he read: 


way 


His es 


] 


M\ 


‘i 


Jay amid 
with the words: “The Burglar,” writes 
in large letters, and he started in soimew. 


“TI know you are coming to-night—" 


how. 


If you will take away this par! 


it effectually, you are welcome to what «: 


find in the room.” 


Wonderingly, he opened the parcel, |" 


his face cleared. 


‘** Poor chap, poor chap,” he murmur! 
“Tl take ’em for ‘im right enouzh, at! 


easy. I’m a father meself.* For the «" 
the parcel were as follows : 
One toy trumpet. One musi! 
One drum (large). One mouth © 
One tin concertina, Three tin \ 
One tambourine. One air-giu. 


—with the longest list of meanings. Mark posteards “ Bill.” (See page 364.) 


or me evidently,” he sail t»— 


*e 


Yee 


WEEK ENDING 


Oct. 5, 1911. 


CHI-IK-ING IN THE EAST END 


The Saucy Ways of Humble Society, 
‘tyvern are several ways of “ picking up a girl,” 
in the seaside way to the Society way. But not 
jnast interesting is the way it is done in the working- 
class suburbs of East and North London. 

‘The procedure is known as chi-ik-ing (pronounced 
chi-i-king), and you chi-ik> a girl or she chi-ik-s 
on. It isall very open-handed and above board — 
‘ther blatant, in fact—and nobody take any 
rotice, providing it is done in the right place. Fur 
ci-ik-ing is not allowed everywhere, and is only 
practised in certain thoroughfares and at certain 


ACLS. 

: Loeally these thoroughfares and places are known 
as “monkey walks.” For a young man or young 
girl to walk unattended down such a thoroughfare 
js taken by the opposite sex to be a tacit admission 
tnat a companion is desired. Everyone in the 
y izhbourhood knows this quite well, so that if 
there is no desire for companionship, and one is 
alone, the proper thing to do is to walk very quickly 
and appear to be on urgent business. 

Here are a few “ monkeys walks ’—certain well- 
cctined parts of the Holloway Road, Seven Sisters 
Road, Green Street, Romford Road, Woodgrange 
Road, the south-west corner of Wanstead Flats, 
and High Street North, E. 

‘Yo any of these streets one may go any night 
cvul “ehi-ike” to the heart’s content; but of courge 
+ sturday is the night of nights, when all the boys and 
girls are out in their best, anxious to spend their 
pocket-money on their erstwhile lovers. 


Short, Sharp, and Sweet. 

Both young men and maidens are of strictly 
honourable character and intentions. The voung 
ladies know quite well how to take care of themselves. 
and lapses from virtue are really few and far 
between, even though it is quite possible to 
walk out with a different girl every week—or for 
tliat matter, every day. 

Though chi-ik-ing is simple, it is exciting. Not 
tliat its devotees stand in any personal danger, but 
the courting is so short and sharp that it takes 
one's breath away, so to speak, and a lad is kissing 
x cirl before either of them knows where they 
tre. 

‘The lad proceeds about his business thus. He 
‘trolls aimlessly along the walk, amusing himselt 
n quite a harmless way by looking through 
Lop windows. If any girl passes by he looks 
rer full in the face and makcs an immediate 
Cecision. 

If she takes his fancy he waits half a moment 
and then turns to follow her, and Jets her know he 
ix doing so by whistling two notes. A hundred 
yards or so farther on the girl, if she is willing, will 
ttep and look through a shop window. 

‘The lad comes up and does the same. They do 
tet look in the shop window, however, but try to 
fd cach other’s eyes. That clinches the matter, 
end the lad politely raises his hat with a ‘* Good 
evening!” or begins a casual coaversation. In a 
fw moments they will return side by side, chatting 
like old friends, and presently retire down a quiet 
back street for a mild flirtation. 


That Saucy ‘Good Night.” 

If the girl of his choice happens to be walking on 
tlie other side of the road, the young swain whistles 
aaross to her. If she cannot answer by a return 
\histle, she looks over to him saucily, alluringly, 
and calls him “Saucy!” or shouts some other 
pleasantry such as ‘‘ Good night, dear!” Nothing 
Mmains for the lad but to see the lady home, which 
le promptly does. 

I'he young ladies chi-ike in a more intricate but 
ejually unmistakable manner. Generally, and for 
fone occult reason, she prefers to do it when in 
twos or threes. 

heir common method is to walk along arm-in- 
aim and push the choice of their fickle hearts 
h.lo the gutter. If that is not possible, they 
‘wround him, make as if to pass by, and in a 
luust provoking tone bid him ‘Good night.” 
the willing young man then claims acquaintance- 
')—he has that ‘‘ Good night ” to go on !—shakes 
‘nds with the girls, and escorts them wherever 
tiey take him. 
ian any young lady takes his special fancy he will 
i mate that he can meet her at, say, six-thirty, 

‘tside the local bank, |Thus the compact is 
Suled, though “ for one evening only!” 
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WHEN BLACK FIGHTS WHITE. 

Ovr forefathers, less squeamish in such matters 
than ourselves, saw nothing wrong in a white boxer 
meeting a black ore in the ring, and their invariable 
motto waz, “let the best man win,” irrespective 
of colour. 

Indeed, in the early days of boxing in England 
quite a succession of negro pugilists fought with 
British ‘ bruisers,’ and some of the black 
exponents of the “noble art” even aspired to 
championship honours, 

_Amongst the foremost of theso latter was a 
gigantic negro named Travers, who, after beating 
the redoubtable Mike Madden, himself a candidate 
for the proud title of “Champion of England,” 
tried conclusions with Jem Mace. The battle 
was a terrific one, fifty-seven rounds being fought 
in seventy-one minutes, but in the end the black 
man was declared the loser. 

In later years the most famous encounter—so 
far as this country is concerned—that ever took 
place between white and black was the one in 
which rank Slavin and Peter Jackson figured as 
the principals. Slavin, it will be remembered, 
was defeated, and Jackson—a sportsman to his 
finger-tips, even if he was a “ nigger ’’—was accorded 
a tremendous popular ovation. 

It was not until Johnson met, and defeated, 
Jefirics in Nevada last year, that anything was 
heard about the wrongfulness of black boxing 
white, and then the protest was largely due to the 
strong racial prejudice that exists in the United 
States_of America. 

——— 


Artist: ‘I'd like to devote my last picture 
to a charitable purpose.” 

Critic: ‘* Why not give it to an institution for 
the blind 2?” 


ro THE CHEAPEST CHARITY. 


Something Spccial for New Readers. 

Twenty years ago a fund, known as the Fresh 
Air Fund, was promoted to give country holidays 
to poor town children. 

In the first year of the work some 20,000 East 
London children were given a holiday. Each 
season since then the work has gone forward, and 
public interest has grown to such en extent that 
lust vear nearly a quarter of a million boys and 
girls benefited by the charity. 

This vear his Majesty the King became the 
Patron of the Fund, now a national institution, 
carrying on its work in every large town ia the 
United Kingdom. 

Readers of Pearson's Weekly and of allied papers 
and newspapers make themselves responsible each 
summer for supplying the cash needed for the 
children's holidays, but all expenses of management 
are borne by the promoters. 

The programme this year was to give a day’s 
holiday to 250,000 boys and girls, and to give » 
forinight’s holiday to at least 4,000 of the more 
sickly aud needy. £12,000 was the sum aimed at 
for carrying out this great campaign. 

As the summer advanced it became evident 
that this year there would be greater need than 
cver for the work done by the F.A.9P. 

such a hot summer set in as was never known 
in this country, with brilliant sunshine and no 
rain for months on end. This meant terrible 
sufferings in the poor quarters of the great citics, 
and the children were the chief sufferers. 

The children were dying for want of a breath of 
fresh air. 

Every subscription of ninepence sent to the 
F.A.F. released one child for a day's holiday in 
green fields and in forest glades, giving that child 
iur more than a jolly outing—new health and new 
strength to endure the heat and burden of the 
summer. 

Every subscription of ten shillings gave one 
child a whole fortnight's holiday by the seaside. 

All new readers of P.W. are asked to think very 
sympathetically of the work of the P.A.F., and to 
send a subscription before the hotiday scason is 
ended and gone. 


There are no expenses of management for the Fresh 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the promoters, 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, the Daily Exprees, 
Limited, the Standard Newspapers, Limited, and 
the Rugged Schoc) Union. There 13 no, distinction 
of class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day’s happiness 
for ¢ child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200, 
with the necessary attendants. Subscriptions should be 
addressed to the Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., Pearson's 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and will be 
acknowledged in the paper. 
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? LONG FIGHTS FOR LIFE. @ 
LONG FIGHTS FOR LIFE. 


One Man, Terribly Wounded, Lay Four Days 
Fighting Death. 

We give a man unstinted praise for saving the 
life of a fellow creature. Does it occur to you that 
there are occasions when individuals have displayed 
an equal degree of pluck and endurance in saving 
their own ? 

One night about four years ago a veterinary 
surgeon employed by the Duffryn Colliery Company 
was walking along the Brecon and Merthyr Railway 
when he was knocked down by a mineral train, and 
one of his legs was cut completely off, as well is 
the toes of the other foot. 

By some miracle he did not lose consciousness, 
and knowing that no help was near and that without 
it he must shortly bleed to death, he managed to 
put a ligature round the leg. 

For three long hours he lay in the dark and cold 
before his cries brought help. Then the constable 
who heard him found him holding the stump 
of his leg in the air to check the still flowing 
blood. As the policeman administered first 
aid, the victim, with wonderful nerve, smoked a 
cigarette and gave directions as to what should 
be done. 

Such a man deserves to live. 

Here is another similar case—a ghastly one, an‘l 
yet worth quoting as an example of British pluck. 
A New Zealand rabbiter named Clark was at his 
work in wild country near Cromwell, in Central 
Otago, when he had the misfortune to fall over a 
steep rock face. 

He broke one hip and gave himsclf a ghastly 
cut four inches long in the abdomen. Aware that 
the laiter wound would prove fatal if not attended 
to, he set to work to stitch it up. 


Five Hours in Icy Water. 

He had no penknife nor string, so taking off his 
belt, he made holes in the flesh with the tongue of 
the buckle and sewed up the wound with a booilacc. 
There he lay helpless for four days, and was almost 
dead from starvation when at last his cries were 
heard and he was found. 

On December 22nd, 1906, a Bavarian cheesc- 
monger named Eibrand was walking home about 
four in the afternoon when a blinding snowstorm 
broke. He lost his way and strayed out on to ihe 
partially frozen surface of Lake Sceg. 

The ice broke, and he fell into the freezing water. 
He climbed out,. but the ice broke again and again. 
In the darkness he missed his direction, and made, 
not for the shore, but for the centre of the lake. 
For two interminable hours he crawled over rottc 
ice or swam in the bitter water and at last gainet 
a tiny island. 

Meantime, his shouts had been heard, and a 
pastor whose house was close by started to the 
rescue. But there was no boat, and the only way 
to reach the spot was by stretching planks across 
the ice towards the island. 

The half-frozen man dragged himself along them. 
Four times he tell through, and had to struggle for 
life among the broken ice, but at last, more deal 
than alive, was dragged to safety. He had been 
fighting for life for tive hours. As he said after- 
wards, it was only by thinking of his little daughter. 
who would have been left an orphan by his death, 
that he was able to keep himself alive. 

Tried the Parson’s Nerve. 

What man can endure and live through is amaz- 
inc. A cattleman called McKittrick was a passen- 
ger ina train wrecked by a collision near St. Louis. 
two years ago, and when found was pinned by 
the left lez under the wheel of one of the 
engines. Steam was escaping over him, and there 
were no appliances at hand to move the gigantic 
weight. 

Calling one of the passengers to him, McKittrick 
produced a large knife. ‘ Here. stranger, I see 
you lave a parson’s coat on. I'm going to try 
your nerve. Take this knife and cut the leg away 
Delow the knee, and we'll show this pesky steam 
there's life in the old man yet.” 

The clergyman unhesitatingly took the knife and 
did as he was ordered, while others tried their be-i 
to keep the scalding steam away. McKittrick 
never uttered a moan. A woman brought brandy. 
but he refused it. ‘* Keep on sawing, parson,” ho 
said, ‘“ or I'm a deader.”” 

The ghastly operation was finished at last, and 
the plucky fellow carricd away on a stretcher to 
hospital 


Our £260 Football Prize will be Paid this week whatever happens. Turn back to puge 339. 
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The Story of a Villain’s Cruel Plot. 
By E. NEWTON BUNGEY. 


Denis Eversuen, mining enginecr, sat in Mrs. 
Wetherleigh’s drawing-room, talking to Helen Wether- 
leigh. It did not require a very keen observer to 
deduce Evershed's feeling for his beautiful companion, 
and it was very evident that Helen was exccedingly 
interested in him. : 

Mrs. Wetherleigh was reading, occasionally glancing 
at the young couple, wondering if Denis Evershed 
were going to take her daughter from her. Presently 
a clock chimed nine. 

“Father said he would be home before this,” 
murmured Mrs. Wetherleizh. 

Scarcely were the words out of her mouth ere her 
husband entered, and with him was a stout, dark man, 
clad in well-fitting evening dress, but displaying too 
much jewellery. 

This was Israel] Hchbemeyer, who called himself a 
financicr. He was wily and unscrupulous, and sailed 
as near to piracy as he dared. 

Quite by chance he had been introduced to Helen 
Wetherleigh, and had immediately conceived a 
passionate desire for her. He quietly pulled the 
strings until he got friendly with Mr. Wetherleigh, and 
was asked to tho latter's house. When Hebbemeyer 
wanted anything, he generally found a way to get it. 

The suave smile came off his face when he was 
introduced to Denis Evershed, and a cold glitter came 
into his eyes. 

“We do not need introduction,” he said. ‘ Mr. 
Evershed is in my employ.” 

He then turned to Helen and began to make 
conversation, whilst Denis was carried off by Mrs. 
Wetherleigh to look at some photos. But later on 
he sat by Helen’s side again, whilst Hcbbemeyer shot 
many a covert glance at him. 

The financier had no pride or self-respect to worry 
about, but he was galled to think that having gained 
admission to the home of the girl he wanted, he found 
her far more interested in one of his employées than she 
was in him. 

Having obtained a footing in the house, however, 
he made good use of it, until he realised that if he 
was to make any headway with Helen, Denis Evershed 
must be removed from his path. 

Quite recently he had acquired a property in West 
Africa known as the Amofili gold-field. He had sent 
his chief engineer, Mr. Armitage, out, and that expert 
had brought back a glowing report, on the strength 
of which the Amofili Gold Mine Company, Ltd., with 
a capital of £50,000 was floated. e capital was 
readily subscribed, Denis Evershed himself having 
taken up a thousand shares. 

Just after allotment, however, Mr. Armitage died 
suddenly, and then Israel Hebbemeyer conceived his 
knavish plot. 

Men of his type always have a number of creatures 
whom they practically own body and soul, and 
amongst those possessed by Israel Hebbemeyer was 
a mining engincer by the name of Baldwin. 

He sent for this man and gave him sundry 
instructions. 

This was the initial stage of the plot, and Hebbe- 
meyer’s next move was to summon Denis Evershed 


into his private office. 
. “I'm going te send you out to West Africa, to 
Amofili, Mr. Evershed,” he said bluntly. ‘I have 


Treason to be dissatisfied with Mr. Armitage’s report on 
the property, and I intend sending you and Mr. 
Baldwin out to make a further report.” 

The next weck was a busy one for Denis, but he 
managed to pay a couple of visits to the Wetherleighs. 

‘Isn't West Africa a very unhealthy place?” 
asked Helen, when she heard the news. 

“I’m afraid it is,” replied Denis. 
the ‘ White Man’s Grave.’” 

“You must take care of yourself!” exclaimed 
Helen instantly, a startled oxpression springing into 
her eyes. 

“ T'll try to,” answered Denis slowly, gazing intently 
at his companion. ‘ 

Before his direct gaze her eyes drooped, and a wave of 
colour stole over her face and neck. Emboldened, 
Denis went closer to her. 

“Would you care very much if—if I didn’t come 
back ?’’ he asked in low tones. 

“* Oh, don’t—don’t think of such a thing!” she 
murmured. ‘“ Of course I should care.” 

. “Very much, Helen?” he asked, taking one of her 
hands in his. 


“They call it 


Now, ladies! “Why is 


“Yes, very much!” she replied. 
His other arm stole round her waist, and for a 


WEEK ENDING 
Ocr. 5, 19) 


Without a cry, Denis fell forward into the midst ,.; . 


falling water, and disa; red from viow. 
moment he hesitated, wondering whether he would be Then Baldwin hurried back to tho village. and t.,1: 


Then he drew her 


rebuffed, but she did not move. 


. 
close to him and kissed her lips. , he decided to return to the coast immedi 


month later arrived in London. 


and signed it. 


and 
Hebbemeyer again. 

“* He sent Denis to his death!’ she cried. 

And no one could comfort her. 

* * 


The 


been standing at 
the time the engineers 
shares were down to 14s. 9d. 

Israel Hebbemeyer had circulated these reports 
in » cunning manner, though no one had an idea 
of it, and the shares were taken up by Israel ebbe- 
meyer’s creatures, but not in an ostentatious manner. 
They were purchased by men who stated that they 
knew it was a risk, but they were out for a flutter. 

Meanwhile, Baldwin and Denis, attended by a band 
of natives, penetrated into the Hinterland, and 
eventually arrived at Amofili, a tiny native town 
standing near the edge of the dense, almost 
impenetrable West African bush. 

Their investigation was a lengthy one, but each 
hour Denis Evershed’s heart grew lighter, for there 
seemed no fear of his losing his thousand pounds. 
Indeed, the investment was ost certain to yield a 
splendid return, for the field was a veritable Golconda. 

“ By Jove, Baldwin !”’ he exclaimd, ‘ this is simply 
magnificent. Whatever led Hebbemeyer to doubt 
Armitage’s word ?”” 

“He didn’t,” replied Baldwin, lighting a cheroot 
and gazing meditatively at his companion. 

ss He didn’t ?”” repeated Denis, in amazement. 
“Then, what on earth—but he said he did; he sent 
us out here to make sure.” 

“He sent us out here to make a report on the 
property certainly,” said Baldwin. ‘‘ And we're 


each going to get two thousand shares for doing it.” 


* 


Extraordinary General Mecting 


number of sharecholders—people of all aces 
enjoyably at a cigar. 


and made over two thousand shares to hi. 
The minutes of the previous mecting \ 

and then, amidst an anxious, 

Hebbemcyer rose to his feet. 


prepared for bad news.” 
Many of the faces before him grew white. 


our property, and on the strength of this t 
were placed on the market. 


to make preliminary investigations for ov: 


the exccution of his duty. I grieve to hive: 


Armitage’s.”” 


Chairman ?”’ demanded a shareholder. 

“Not exactly,” replied Hebbemeyer, ~ 
hold on and hope for the best.” 

“Hold on with pound shares standin. 
shillings and likely to go to twelve por 
shouted the sharcholder. ‘“‘I've got a 
shares, who'll buy ’em at sixpence apicce : 


get all the results of 
the matches correct on 
the football coupon, get as many 
as youcan, The £250 prize 
this week will be awarded 
to the competitor 
who gets most 
. of them cor- 


at the back of the hall. 
“That's a lie!” came a loud voi. 
isn’t a finer property on earth.” 


suddenly alight with hope, 
towards the back of the hall. 


“ Phew!’ whistled Denis. ‘Two thousand 
shares! Why the company will be paying about forty 
per cent. once it gets started.” 

“There's little doubt about that.” 

Three thousand shares at ant 4 per cent. would 
bring in twelve hundred pounds a year—it was 
colossal. How happy Helen would be when she 
heard. He began to think of her, but his reverie was 
cut short by Baldwin firing a bombshell. 

‘‘ The report has to be an adverse one,” he said. 

“What!” 

Denis jumped to his feet and stared at his 
companion. 

“Don’t excite yourself, Evershed!” Baldwin 
remarked. ‘‘ Hebbemeyer wants a couple of adverse 
reports from us in return for the shares.” 

“I'll see him—er—hanged first !’’ exclaimed Denis 
indignantly. ‘‘ What the dickens does he take me 
for? And you—you knew about it all the time. 
Have = already agreed ?” 

Baldwin changed his tactics, and sighed heavily. 
The truth, an unusual card with him, seemed the best 


Hebbe.nzyer and Baldwin. = ‘* Take thom in 


and then the 
his eyes brilliant, stood facing them. 
‘*Ladics and gentlemen,” he begen. 


and I am here to tell you that the Amolili ' 
is one of the finest on earth, and——”’ 


him with their checrs. Women laughe! © 


Denis’ hand. ; 
At length silence was restored, and Den! 


deep 
could not get out because of a number 0! 


edged the pool. 
He stayed there for hours, and eventua!! 
the native villago in a delirious conli' 
Baldwin’s departure. For many days he la 
fever, but as soon as he could he left the : 
did not cable for fear of giving Hebbemeye' 
to get away. 
Denis was almost mobbed as he left the hi!! 
kissed his hands, and men wrung them till t! 
Then he went to Helen. 
* 


to Pr 

“1 no alternative,” he replied. ‘‘ Hebbemeyer 
has me under his thumb. He can ruin me at any 
moment. I have to do as he tells me.” 

“ But I haven't, and I won't. I’m going to make a 
proper report.” 

Then I shall have to, too,” said Baldwin, with a 
weary smile, ‘and take my chance of Hebbemcyer 
carrying out his threat.” 7 

Arrangements were made for the return journey in 
two days’ time, and on the following morning Baldwin 
and Denis went into the bush in quest of sport. 

Several birds fell to their guns, and then they came 
to a broad river which perspotecd went thundering 
over a precipice with a fall of some thirty feet. Ina 
large pool at the foot of the falls floated g number of 
crocodiles. 4 

** Look at those brutes!” exclaimed Denis, starigg 
at thom in a fascinated manner. 

Baldwin came up behind him with uplifted gun, 
and brought the butt end down on Evershed’s head. 


* 


s 2 


matter, and those shareholders who had 
shares when the price went down beci' 


rumours circulated by Hebbemeyer, gut ' 
for what thoy sold them for. 


ssible. His estimate was not even 4" 
r the last anriual dividen] paid by the 
was forty-five per cent. ~ 


my watch like my newly-married aunt?” (Turn to page 360.) 


engineer who I expect you have been 101! 
An attempt was made to murder me, bist | 


But he got no further for the time bein-. 
one accord his audience rose at him, almost‘! 


natives that Denis had fallen into the river «i, ; 
been eaten by crocodiles. Under the citrus, 


ately, an} 


In Hebbemeyer's office he wrote an adverse 1, 
' He also wrote one in Denis’ ;, 
sopring the latter’s handwriting and sisnatur. 
ebbemeyer broke the news to Mra, Weiheri; 
and she told Helen. The girl was almost heartl,y..; 

ionately declared that she never wishe:l | 


of 


Amofili Mines, Limited, was attended by a ! 


ated 


fessions, some owning ten shares, some a thy 
And on the platform sat Isracl Hebbemeyer, ; 


aldwin sat alongside him, feeling very | 
and contented, for Hebbemcyer had kept his ; ; 


ute 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began in sia: 
“it is with sincere regret that I must ask you 1 


! 


“Docs that mean all our moncy is ! 


Men and women jumped to their fect. 1! 
staring wee! 


| 


whole story. He had escaped through fallin 
pool between the foot of the fall and ' 
The contact with the water had revived hi: 


waiting on the other side of the wall of 1 


A special commission was appointed to dew! 


Denis Evershed is now managing dite' ° 
company, and it is in the most flouris!:” 


expertant 


1 


“As you are aware,” Hebbemeyer « 
“Mr. Armitnge, the first engincer who went 
who has since died, gave a most flatteriny 1 


“Some little while ago I sent out txo +; 


work. One of these gentlemen, Nir. Balin. 
my side, the other, Mr. Evershed, [ resret to. 
never sce again, for he met with a fatal acc - 


that both the reports are very dierent ': 


‘Order, please, order!” cricd Hebbenes«. 
His words were cut short by a sudden cons 


Then Denis t+ 
attended by three policemen, forced his way 1 
‘There are your men!” he exclaime |. 1! 


In wondering silence the sharcholders hil: 


the drama that had been enacted before 1! 
stared at Denis, who, his fac \' 


\. 


men thronged round tho platform and want! : 


1 


CTE, 


HYPNOTISM. 


Would you possess that strange mysterious power which charms 
and fascinates men and women, influences their thoughts, controls 
their desires, and makes you supreme muster of every situation? Lifeis 
full of alluring possibilities for those who master the secrets of hypnotic 
influence—for those who develop their magnetic powers. You can learn at 
home, cure diseases and bad habits without drugs, win the friendship and love of 

otheis, increase your income, gratify your ambitions, drive worry and trouble 
from your mind, improve your memory, cvercome domestic difficulties, give the most 
thrilling entertainment ever witnesscd, and develop a wonderfully magnetic will power 
that will enable you to overcome all obstacles to your sucecss. You can bypnotise 
people instantaneously—-quick asa flash—put yourself or anyone else to sleep at any 
hour of the day or night—bauish pain and suffering. Our free book tells you the secrets 
M of this wonderful science. It explains exactly how you can use tlis power to better your condition in life. 
It is enthusiastically endorsed by ministers of the gospel, lawyers, doctors, business men and society 
women. It benefits everybody. J¢ casts nothing. We give it away to advertise our institution. Write for it 
to-day on a Penny Post Card. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCES, 
Dept. 55B, Rochester, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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350 RICH FUR 
THROWOVERS. 


OVER 60 IN. LONO 


od AT HALF PRICE 111 
Cal = Yoa! We are sending out 
Ne 350 of these magnificent 


Rich Fur Throw- 
overs, over (0 inches 
long, full width, hand- 
somely and cosily lined, 
in Rich Sable Browns, 
New Greys, Black, &c. 


SALE PRICE 


1/6 


(Carrisge &l.) 


Large Fur Meffs,to match, 
wm 16 cich tt 

igs yi 
TESTIMONIAL. 
Miss V. Brighouse, River- 
side, Worksop, writea:— 
“Tum delighted with tho 


Send Postal Orter To-day! 
CASH BACK IF NOT 
DELIGHTED!!! 


Rig Sale Cataloyne POST 
PREE of Furs, 


1.6 Fur, and ail those who Drapery, 
bwe seen it say 1¢ is Cutlery, Jewellery, Musical 
worth three times Instruments, China, 4. 


the mone;!”" 1001 Amazing Bargains! 
THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (Dopt. 10), 
3 Ravon Road, Leeds. 


WE DELIVER immediately this POWERFUL HIGH-GRADE GRAMOPHONE 
including TEN Brilliant Dieo Record Selections and all accessories, Carriage Paid / 
to all approved orders for &/= with order, and if when you have neard the 7 
instrument in your own home, you are delighted with its performance and fully 
convinced of the exceptional value and bone-fide character of this remark- 
eble offer, the balance of 46/- is payable by Nine Monthly Payments 
of 5/- or one payment of 40/- if you accept the Cash Discount. 


THIS HANDSOME WELL-BUILT GRAMOPHONE is our own exclusive speciality, 
absolutely up-to-date and contains every modern improvement. The 
Cabinet isa handsome and substantial construction in solid dark Oak, 
124 x 12§ x 5gin polished to a fine piano finish and embellished with 
a tasteful decorative Art Metal Panel of Grecian design. Powerful 
silent steel Motor, finely proportioned nickel-plated taper Tone Arm, 
solid 10in Turntable, large 16in Sound Horn with nine leaves, and 
decorated in a charming combination of softly blended Art Shades 
and colourings, The Sound Reproducer follows the principles of 
the latest patents & is sufficiently powerful to perform full Military 
Band Selections with superb brilliance ‘and realistic effect, and 
so exquisitely sensitive as to reproduce with amazing naturalness 
the most subdued and_ delicate passages of orchestration, 
as well as the minutest variations of the solo artiste’s voice. 


The “Daily Chronicle” says (Dec. 10th, 1910)—“To hear a Graves 
Gramophone is to realise the best and latest word in Gramophone 
Perfection; i¢ renders music as music; it does not give it with a 
muttered accompaniment of its own; and it reproduces the human 
voice with an exactitude quite startling —its value is marvellous.” 


{N YOUR HOME GRAMOPHONE CONGERTS you may hear the finest performances of the World's 
Greatest Bands and Orchestras, the noblest compositions of the Great Composers, the jests and drolleries of 
your favourite Kings of Laughtcr, the Gems of the Operas, the masterpieces of Sacred Music, the popular songs 
of the Great Star Artistes, and everything worth listening tomay be reproduced in your own family circle 
with lifelike naturalness and entrancing effect. For your festive gatherings a Graves Gramophone is the 
Prince of Eatertniners. It breaks the Ice. Jt provides a programme for all tastes, and as your friends gather 
round & hear its humour and drol!ery, coldness & reserve disappear, & your social gatherings are an assured success. 


Cash 


*Always 
Merry 
and 
Bright’ 


This Is a straigtforward Honest Cffer. 
T are no tricks or complications. Graves Gramo- 
S$ are SOLD SOLELY ON THEIR MERITS. and 
ss you are completely charmed and d:! d 
“en you have heard the machine and records, yet 
are under no obligation whatever to keep it. We 
INSTANTLY RETURN every penny you have paid, with- 
ct a moment's hesitation. Don’t be prejudiced, 
salcss you have heard an up-to-date Graves Gramo- 
Ae, you can form no idea of the powers of this 
iazing instrument, and you simply don’t know wliat 
a are missing. Have it sent on approval at our 
expense, hear it at your leisure in your own honie. 

‘if you think we have overstated its attractions 
NY A SINGLE WORD, simply send it back carriage for- 
‘urd, and have your money refunded at once. We 
are willing to stand or fall by your = cccision. 
Warranted for Three Years. Will last for a lifctime. 


4. G@. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. 
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Write for our New Catalogus. 


A Postcard will bring you our New Art Gramophone 
Catalogue, which is a complete illustrated guide to the 
hitest and best models in both needle and sapphire 
machines. This attractive work gives you more iuter- 
c-ting and practical Gramophone information in halt 
an hour than you would otherwise learn in’ years. 
Livery style handsomely illustrated, Full specifications 
diven to every model, and all these high-grade machines 
are supplied on Easy Monthly terms or Discount for Cash 


tMPORTANT. All Gramophone Owners shou'd 
write for our extraordinary offer of Needle Disc 
Records, arranged in complete programmes of 20 
magnificent selections, delivered complete on approval 
for 2/6 with ordcr and easy monthly payments. We 
are headquarters for Records and give youa marvellous 
choice of the cream of the world’s talent in every depart- 
ment. Senda Postcard for price list and particulars. 


Discount. 


The Lancet says: 


HOVIS 


STILL THE 
BEST 


BREAD 


“Its food valuo is double that of bread made from ordinary Wheat flour.” 


360 


The Final instalment of Our. Great Serial. 


Driven from Home. 


BOOK I. 
Leeper gy 
2 CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT (continued). se 
+ A Letter from Mimi. : 
Sapstetetectestenteteeceetetetoceetetetententeteedetecetetede ete 

Pecoay’s eyes blinked and blurred curiously as she 
opened the b! ck-framed envelope, and as she drew out 
the letter Bramley Basildon came into tho room and 
saw what sho held and was doing. 

“ May I look ?”’ he whispered . 

She could only nod her head. He alipoed a arm 
round her slim waist, and so they read Mimi's letter 
together in silence : 

Dearrst Pecoy,—My father passed away 
peacefully at dawn this morning, 80 peacefully 
that he seemed to fall asleep in my mother's arms. 

He was conscious almost to the last, and it was 
his wish that the blinds should be drawn up and 
the curtains pulled back so that he could see day 
break over the church. Together he and my 
beautiful mother, David and I, watched it. 

It is not easy, dearest Peggy, to write so 
soon, but you and your strong husband have 
been so closely associated with us in our joys and 
suffering sorrows that I feel a kind of consolation 
in sharing this last one @ith you, and for all its 
sadness there seems to me so much to thank God 
for. 

Before the end came my father spoke much of 
you and Bramley, of Maisie and John Jarvis. He 
was so proud and happy to recall the double 
wedding and the fact that he had witnessed it. 

He sent his blessing and his love to you both, 
to Maisic and John Jarvis, and I should like you 
to know, dearest Peggy, what bere your 
letters gave him. Yours and Bramley’s, those 
from Maisic and John Jarvis, were on the table 
beside his bed. Hé was not content to have them 
read only once to him. ‘They have time to 
think of me—remember me!” he said more than 
once. 

It was still dark when our little one was brought 
to him, and he kissed and blessed her. Then he 
became a little anxious and asked for the blinds 
and curtains to be drawn back. “Still dark!” 
he whispered to mother, and I think his mind 
wandered a little. ‘“ But it will break, and we 
shall watch it together. No, Betty. It has 


broken!” 

Then he ping i eee to her, and she 
motioned us to leave them, and they were alone 
for some time. 

Darkness had turned to grey when mother 
came to the door and called us back, and what 
had between them we shall never know, 
and would not, if we could. Only this I shall 

. pover forget, the expression on mother’s face and 
on his, You know the silver cross my father 
always wore. It hung on mother’s bosom now. 

The grey sky yielded to light, to the wonderful 
flush of dawn, and the twitter of birds came in 
through the opened windows. Father pointed, 
and then spoke his last words to David and 
myself. After that strength seemed to come 
back to him wonderfully, and he opened out both 
his arms to mother. : 

‘“* Lord, now lIcttest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, according to thy word,” we heard him say. 

For mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 

Ang then we heard him whisper : ‘‘ Betty—the 
dawn—God has heard my prayer. I thank Him— 
I thank God. He has been most merciful and 
panes | to His unworthy servant. He has 
opened his eyes—and granted him understanding. 
Betty—wife—mother—I thank God!” .. . 

As I write this, dearest Peggy, my mother is 
watching and praying in the room where he lies 
in his last peaceful sleep. Yet David and I feel 
and are consoled by the thought that she is not 
without consolation in the depths of her sorrow. 
It is so, too, with David and myself. We thank 
God for mother’s return, for the perfect reconcilia- 
tion between them, and for the perfect under- 
standing between father and David and myself. 


Basildon cleared his throat huskily. Peggy turned 
away from him and went to the window, her face 


hidden. 

In the village of Hallard’s Cross, where thoy had 
eee to love the man whom once they hed waily 
eared and respected, they said of the vicar that he 
made a good end ! 

And some such thought as this passed through 

* Basildon’s mind as he cleared his throat huskily a 
second time. 

So, also, thought John Jarvis when Maisie that 
same evening showed him a letter received from Mimi. 

John stood for a long while silent, looking out 


ne reason is that it is the happy medium between me and my uncle! I want a better reason. 


peal of wedding-bells 3 now there is a tolling. 


$ CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE. 


Peggy, who had envied Mimi, held a little warm 
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across the bay which the rooms where he and Maisie 
were spending a seaside a commanded. 

He was the man who had been behind so many 
scenes wherein Betty Hume had pays a part, and 
many a time when another man in is position, for 
sake of advancement and appearing a clever detective, 
might have raised the curtain he had kept it down. 


“In nd at peace, Maisie,” he said at last, 
in his Biunt way. “ 


Yhen love forgives—it’s love. 
When it don’t, it just misses it. At least, that's my 
way of looking at it. When a man’s squared up 
everything below I don’t suppose he'll flinch when he 
looks his Maker in the face.” 

Maisic crept close to him. The sun was gone to bed 
below the horizon, the moon silvered # track across 
the sea, and the stars hat lit their tiny lamps. There 
was no fear that time would attentuate or water down 
her deep love and respect for John Jarvis, rather it 
would intensify them. 

“Tt is the day after to-morrow,” she whispered. 

“We shall be there, Maisie, fo pay our, last respects.” 


Once again ony are journeying from the village to 
the squat-turreted church of Hallard’s Cross, men and 
women and children, and they are all dressed in black 
for the vicar. But a little while ago it was the joyous 


That night she comes from the Vicarage alone and 
goes to the new-turned grave and kncels—Betty Hume. 

And in her prayer beside her husband's last resting- 
place, within the shadow of the church he loved, there 
is a place for Steve Darrack and Louis Death, as well 
as John Hume, for frail women, and children born out 
of wedlock. 

They will put a headstone over the vicar’s earthly 
remains, but Betty will raise another monument to 
him out of the d of her°future life, as she will raise 
one to Steve Darrack and Louis Death. 

We seo her traversing the yeara to come, helpful, 
tender, and beloved, seeking to practise Christ’s 
orp ig we seo her happy in the happiness of others, 
beloved by hep daughter and her son-in-law and her 
grandchild n—for we see little Mimi Elizabeth not 
<< without brothers and sisters. 

e see her in the autumn of her days retiring into 
the quiet of the country with a few simple treasures 
and household some letters in a faded hand- 
writing, a very old-fashioned doll, a miniature contain- 
ing the face of a pretty but delicate-looking little girl, 
and a wee pair of shoes. 

And on her bosom she wears a silver cross. 

God be with you, Betty Hume! 


* 
We see David Inglis going forward along the path 
of life, drawn closer still to the wife he had fought for 
and won against ‘“) odds, and winning fame with his 
mn, and we see Mimi, proud of her husband and 
appy with her children. The storm and stress lie 
behind them. 
We who have penned this story are near our end, 
and have but one more brief chapter to write. 


Se te oedoegortoetondonce oezeecoazesseete 


ot 
eoce 
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4 Conclusion. 
Seer eeeececteeetectetetntetetetetnteteetetetetege 
DETEcTIVE-SERCEANT JOHN Jarvis had _ been 
ranted Icave of absence though they were exceedingly 
ay at Scotland Yard. 
e was walking up snd down the pretty little 
garden behind his home in a London suburb, within 
convenient reach of Scotland Yard. He was country- 
bred, and the garden did him great credit, but his 
thoughts were not on gardening just now. 
His step was restless, and now and again the man 
abe Ae ep bgt a on Me pe he faced Apaches in 
aris broke out into a violent perspiration and wi 
a mag gio mg ee ee eae 
gain and again he whispered huskily that 
wished to Heaven it was all ees a 
A little widow-woman came from the house. It 
was Mrs. Wex, and Jarvis covered the interveni 
space at record speed; but she shook her head a 
spoke with asperity. 
“No. But don’t you worrit. It’s only a telegram.” 
She thrust the buff-coloured envelope into his 
hand. ” 
+ was signed ‘ Bramley Basildon,” and ran thus: 
“A boy, Both doing splendidly. Anxious for news 
recy taal ada fac kash 
egey le her husband the finest 
the world—so he had whispered to ead cee 


thing of her own, with precious little hair and - 
coloured funny little face, close to rage atone 
and Bramley’s. 

“Good!” whispered John. ‘“‘ But ho’s through his 
misery—how much longer!” 

_And he paced the garden, and sweat stood out on 
his forehead again. 

aay 

meone appeared at a wind 

flourished a hand and @ handkerchief, oe SBD ae 

Mrs. Wex ! ° 


WEEX ENTING 
Oct. 5.1944 

An extraordinary sound breaks from Juli «1 
but quick as he is Mra. Wex, indomitabl. Jit |.. 
is quicker. She reaches the garden before hv « \: 
the house. 

“Well?” cries John. ‘‘ My Maisic 2?” 

His first thought is for her. 

“ Wonderful well—considering!" cries 1. ! 
Wex, and then her withered face lights up \, 
almost wicked happiness. : 

“Twins!” she says. 
you can't go to ’er yet!” 

She lays hands on John, herself five fect 1: 
and detains just under six feet of brawn ant); 

‘“Twins !”’ he whispers, a big man wrestlinz |. 
tears and laughter. And then he adds; ° ‘Il. : 
the merrier—the happier for Heart's Own and : 

And that is what be told them at the Yar! . 
they chafied Detective-Sergeant Jarvis. 

Mrs. Wex tells him they are boys, and renist) 
if in God’s good time they grow up like their ; 
so much the better for the world in general. ‘11. ) 
makes a fierce plunge into a petticoat-pocket ais! : 
her eyes with a duster which she produc. 
mindedly in place of a handkerchief. 

Presently Jarvis goes to his wife, aml as woo: + 
leave him in better, sweeter or happier compat. |. >. 
let us say good-bye to John Jarvis, if not ne. 
for good, for it may be that our readers will wu 0! isa 


Eee * * 2 * 


And now our story is done, but we look ba! 
more, and see her, Betty Hume, in her wide’ - h, 
smiling gladly when they bring her the new. : ~» j, - 
on a journey to proud Peggy and equall. pr :| 
Maisie Jarvis, bearing gifts, and we sce their lit 4 
growing up and learning to love and revere the on, 
once driven from home ; but now her step is! ten | 
for, and welcomed on many a threshol.. 

God be with you, Betty Hume, to the end «f\. ur 
days. 


“ But you great Lis ~ 


Tue Enp. 


STOPPED «, 
AS A SPY. (: 


ie] 
What did the Parrot say to 
the Sentry ? > 


£5 FIRST PRIZE. ame 
£5 IN OTHER PRIZES. 


Warat do you think has happened? Our old 1: e: 17's 
Parrot has been taken fora spy. You will Jeary ; 
it in the unfinished verse below, and we wish yi 1)! 
in a fifth line to tho verse what the Parrot sail o: ' 
challenged by the sentry. 

This last line that you add neel nev i) 3 
nor scan with any of the other lines of the wi-e | t 
it may not contain moro than six words, nor tewe t 4 
three. ; 

Your line must have some bearing on thie ws) ¢ 
verse, aud the prizes will be awarded for the wee. 
considered the best by the adjudicators. 

Yo the sender of the attempt considered th. tet. a 
prize of £5 will be awarded, while £5 in cons. ae 
will also be distributed. 

A GOOD IDEA: If you send your postcard 
in an envelope, inclose a small con: 
tribution for the Fresh Air Fund. Please! 

The verse which we wish you to co): 13 as 
follows: | 

A sentry, who guarded a fort, 
Thought he saw in the dark a boli +: : 
He shouted out “‘ Halt! Who goes t'- 
And the Parrot screamed back tn rj 


_—s 


o © © © © e ee 8 ¢ — 

‘An example last line, which must not be 1°), 7 sbt 

read as follows: “ Hush! Yow'il wake th: M: 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, Write the Parrot’s comment on a postoard, and »!'r 

Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.c. If 
din an envelope. 
our “ Spy on the top left-hand c™: 
must arrive not later than Thursday, October Sth. 

3 the sender of the attempt considered the best 4 pri” 
awarded. In the event of a tie this sam willbe divide! | 
consolation gifts of 103. each will be awarded to the cr! 
efforts come next in merit. the 

4. The published decision is final, and competitors !.> Md 
understanding only. 


RESULT OF ‘‘ BEAUTY” PARROT CONTEST. 
Tue prize of £5 for the best last lino in thi-« nest 
was awarded to A. RB. Barnzs, 32 Leap !!:': Road, 
Boscombe, Bournemouth, for the followin. 
At the beauty show held by the sea, ; 
There were girls by the score dark su: /\'% 
When they stood in a row to be judyed, 
Someone heard the old Parrot declar» 
“This must be ‘The Sublime Port(e).’’ 


A pis 


Mian tae Hor Atal 
Bradford; E. A.M 


(Turn to page” 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 
‘Cored of ECZEMA 


Zam-Buk Worked Wonders and Saved 
a Big Doctor's Bill. 


FIERY SKIN DISEASE BANISHED. 


N the home of Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Ablett, 

3 Church Row, Wenhaston, Suffolk, Zam-Buk 
rescued seven people from torturing skin diseases. 

To a Lowestoft Weekly Standard reporter Mrs. 
Ablett said :— : 

“Freda, aged 5, and Jack, 2, had eczema on different parts of Oy cme 
their body. Jack became such an awful sight that his father  —S= 
couldn’t bear to look at him. The poor boy’s flesh was quite raw ieaiaaae 
in places, and his body and limbs were, in parts, covered with =—— s 
running sores. Both children were tortured with the itching and aes 
burning, and their skin seemed almost on fire with inflammation, aL 
The doctor said they had a violent form of eczema, which would be 
difficult to cure. I was in despair. 

“My mother-in-law came over, and as soon as she saw the awful condition of the children, she said 
‘Why! These are cases for Zam-Buk. So I started with Zam-Buk, and to our great delight the balm 
so quickly made an improvement that we eagerly persevered with it. Zam-Buk brought the scabs away 
beautifully, the bandages being covered every day with dead tissue. Jn place of this Zam-Buk grew new, 
healthy skin, watil both children were quite cured. 

« My own case is not less remarkable. Just before my last baby was born, my arms, legs, and chest 
suddenly became covered with rash, which stung and itched awfully. "The doctor was puzzled with the 


outbreak. As his treatment did me no good I treated myself with Zam-Buk, and a very wise thing it proved. 
The rich balm 


Soothed all the Itching and Cleared Away Every Sore, . 


leaving my skin as clear as crystal in a comparatively short time. Gertie, aged 10, Winter, 7, and my 
husband caught the complaint from me, but before the itching sores had spread far, Zam-Duk killed the 
disease and the sores died away, leaving new, healthy skin in each case. 

“Then my baby, soon after, he was born, developed a rash just like mine. 
however, Zam-Buk worked wonders. 7 

“ Gertie was troubled two years ago with broken chilblains on her feet, which cost me a big doctor’s bill. 
Last winter she had a return of the trouble, but instead of running up another doctor's bill, I used: Zam-Buk, 
which soon healed the sores at a very trifling cost. 

“Since their splendid cure by Zam-Buk, both Freda and Winter have been in great demand as models for 
artists because of their healthy skins and clear complexions.” 


Even on his tender skin, 


Ringworm Caught at School. 


Mrs. E. J. Edwards, 35 Bryn Cottages, Pontyrbyll, Glamorgan, 
Writes:—" My daughter Sylvia, aged five, caught ringworm at school. 
Besidcs doctor's treatment I used cheap ointments, but the ring- 
worms continued to spread, and I got alurmed. Sylvia had been at 
home from school for weeks suffering severely, when I started witli 
Zam-Buk, I was very much surpri 1 
made. In a few days the ringworms were dying away, and Sylvia 
yee practically free from pain and itching. By continuing with 
/am-Buk Sylvia was freed from the horrid ringworms, and hr skin 
!s now quite cleur and smooth.” 


Bisa 


at the improvement Zam-Buk | 
| gradually healed the dee 


‘Gaping Wound on Arm. 


Mr. F. Plenty, 18 Stonefleld Street, Cloudy Square, Islington, 
London, N., writes :—‘‘I struck my arm sharply asainst a piece of 
iron which tore the skin and left a gaping wound just above the 
elbow. I had no sleep for a long time because of the smarting, 
burning sensation, and I could scarcely move my arm as it felt so 
numb. Nothing was able to heal the wound, or even give me rclief, 
until I tried Zam-Buk. This rare balm soon relieved the paiu, aud 
wound. When the flesh had filled iv, 
Zam-Buk completed a splendid bit of healing by growing new skiu 


, over the place,’” 


THE WONDER OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


2 bs 5 KA eed 


WILL NEVER FAIL YOU ! 


Begin Your Cure 
with a 


FREE 
SAMPLE. 


To satisfy yourself of 
Zamn-Buk’'s efficiency before 
you buy, send this coupon 
and ld. stamp to the Zam- 
Buk Co., Greck Street, 
Leeds, for a free trial box 
of this wonderful cure for 
ulcers, piles, eczema, pci- 
soned wounds, and sores of 
all sorts, 

Pearson's Weedty, Oct. 5, 1911. 


DAINTY DISHES. 
Peari Baricy Pudding Deserves & Trial. . 
Wash a tablespoonful of pearl barley in 
several waters till perfectly clean. Then simmer 
-it until tender in ao pint of milk. When cook 
place in a piedish, add more milk, one egg, © little 
sugar, and Anvoneing Place a little butter on the 
top and brown nicely. 
Pricasseed Potatocs. 
Cut some cold boiled potatoes into dice about 
- one inch square, and place them in a basin with 
milk, allowing about ao gill of milk to every six 
otatoes. Scason with pepper and salt. Stand the 
asin in a pan of boiling water, and when it comes 
to the boil add a tablespoonful of butter. Let it 
boil up, and serve. 
Cook Calves’ Brains Thus: . 
Soak the brains in warm water to whiten. 
Then put into a stewpan with enough water to 
cover them, add three tablespoonfuls of vinegar, and 
galt to taste. Let them simmer for half an hour, 
and then lay on a dish. Put into a frying pan a 
piece of butter, or a little oil, throw in a few sprigs 
of parsley, and when thoroughly hot pour this 
sauco over the brains. A tablespoonful of vinegar 
gives a nico sharpness to the sauce. 


Lemon Wine 

Is a very refreshing beverage on warm days. 
Make it in this way: Boil two quarts of water 
with two pounds of loaf sugar until the sugar is 
dissolved, add one ounce of citric acid. When 
cold stir it with o silver spoon, adding twenty 
drops of essence of Iemon and eighteen drops of 
pure spirits of wine (procured of a chemist). 
Colour this wine with a few blades of saffron. 
Strain, and bottle. (Reply to MaTER MancE.) 


My Raspberry Buns 

Are popular, so I give the recipe! Rub two 
ounces of lard into half a pound of flour, add one 
teaspoonful of baking powder, and two ounces of 
sugar. Beat up the eggs, yolk and white separately, 
and with the former put a little milk, then work all 
into a light paste. Roll out half an inch in thick- 
ness, cut into small rounds, put a spoonful of jam 
on each, wet the edges, and pinch up. Turn upside 
down on a baking-tin, score across the top, but not 
quite to the jam, and sprinkle a little sugar over. 
Bake in a quick oven for ten minutes. 


PAPER BAG 
RECIPES. 


Onion Dumplings. 
Take as many onions as may be required and 
eel them, make a deep incision across each and 
into this cut put a piece of butter or dripping and 
a seasoning of salt and pepper. Make a short 
crust, roll it out and cut it into as many pieces as 
there are onions. Place an onion on each piece 
and k up the paste as if making an apple 
dumpling. 
Put into a well-greased bag and cook for one 
hour. 


Cherry Cakes. 

Beat together one quarter of a pound of butter 
and two ounces of sugar until very light, then add 
one well-beaten egg and stir in by degrees half a 
pound of self-raising flour. Turn the dough out on 
the board, chop two ounces of cherries and blanch 
and chop one ounce of sweet almonds, roll out 
the dough and sprinkle over it the chopped cherries 
and almonds, fold it together and roll it out again, 
fold again and roll out to half an inch in thickness. 
pen cut into rounds and place in a well-buttered 

ag. 
Cook for ten minutes. 


Tomato Pie. 

Choose nico ripe tomatoes, plunge them into 
boiling water for a few seconds, then place in cold 
water for the same length of time. Take them 
out of the water and pull off the skins, which will 
come away pte easily. Cut them up roughly 
in a basin and mix with a tablespoonful of chopped 
onion, a seasoning of salt and pepper, a teaspoonful 
of grated lemon rind, a tablespoonful of bread- 
crumbs, a small piece of butter, and a cupful of 
stock or water. Have ready a sufficient quantity 
of boiled macaroni in accordance with the number 
of tomatoes prepared, cut the macaroni into pieces 
oe inch long, add to the other ingredients and 
mix. 

Butter a Papakuk bag thickly and put 
in the pie, fasten the ends, and cook for twenty 
minutes, 


HOME NOTES PAGE. 


HINTS ON BREAD-MAKING. | 

1. Dove should be kept warm or it will not rise» 
but too great heat will make it heavy. 

2. Right temperature of water or milk for 
putting the yeast in and for mneading may be 
gained by measuring one part of boiling water 
or milk and two of cold. 

3. The flour and the.bowl should be made warm 
before putting the yeast into them. 

4. The dough should not be kneaded too stiff or 

| the bread will be very close. It should be just light 
enough to leave the fingers without sticking. 

5. The bowl should be covered over while the 
dough is send. and should be turned round occa- 
sionally. It should rise until it is three times its 
original: bulk before putting in the tins. Then 
double the size before putting into the oven. The 
oven should be hot at first to throw up the dough 
and kill the yeast, then it should slightly decrease. 


A HANDY SHELF. 

Tus picture illustrates a very useful,. home- 
made shelf for arrangement above the gas stove. 
All that you require to make it is a piece of wire 
netting,of small 
mesh, and some 
strong wire to 
hold it in 
position. 

You can use 
your shelf for 
warming dinner 
plates, or airing 
clothes, and in 
time you will 
find it invalu- 
able to you. 

The manner 
in which the 
shelf is fixed 
makes it easily 
detachable and 
ittakes up very 
Care must be taken to place it 


little room. 
sufficiently high above the 
accidents. 


HOW IT WILL BENEFIT THE 
INVA 


PAPAKUE BAG cookery does away with all grease 
and fat in the cooked foods, and consequently not 
only makes all the food cooked in them more 
digestible, but also more appetising to an invalid. 
Beef tea can be prepared in these bags in fifteen 
minutes and will be found much more nutritious 
than when made in the old-fashioned earthenware 
jar, which takes several hours to cook. Chicken 
takes forty-five minutes and a baked custard can 
be had in twenty minutes. 

Rice and chicken tea is uncommon and both 
nourishing and eee | for anyone who is unable 
to take very solid food. This can be made in 
about forty-five minutes and is quite inexpensive. 

Take half a raw chicken and chop it up, removing 
the bones whole. Wash a tablespoonful of rice 
in cold water and mix it with the chicken. Then 
wash one tablespoonful of pearl barley and add it 
to the rice and chicken and place in a Papakuk 
bag with a quarter of a pint of cold water. Cook 
for forty-five minutes. 


SOCSSSESOSSSOESSSOOSOSSOSSSHOSSOSSOSOHOOOOS 


HOW TO GET THE BAGS. 
The Papakuk hich i 
The Boekel epee begs We 0 Seeuce Bes 
Department, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.—can be 


the followiag prices: Pri 

Sizes. 25. 30. 100. 
1. 7 by 5S ins. 0s. 6d. @s. 10d. 1s. 6d. 
2. 9 . 7) » Os. 7d. 1s. 14. 2s. Os. 
3.144 ,, 10% ., Os. 10d. 1s. 7d. 3s. Od. 
4.20) .. it » Is. $d. 2s. 4d. 4s. 6d. 
a ” 15%» Me = aie 10d. wan 6d. 

twenty-five of any four t sii 
plied at the hundred rate. The mao oaotal uss. Lotanes 


No. 4. 
All a rd baga should be accompanied by a 


remittan: a envel are 
exclusively made hy Meow: Lepard & Smiths after care- 
ful experiments. paper has been analysed by Messrs. 
Clayton, Beadle, & Stevens, and pronouncedte be perfectly 
pure and free from injurious chemicals, and only white of 
Se ee Ter teasane is tac nls 
e can i 
at 6d. per hundred clipe, aes 


Conducted by 
“ ISOBEL.” 


stove to saad 


Oct. 5.101}. 


HOME HINTS, 


4 Hints on Boots and Shoes. 
To Blacken Brown Boots or Shoes. 


give the leather two coats. Then use «:! 
blacking and polish in the usuai way. 


To Cure Squeaking Boots. 

Stand the boots in sufficient linseed «il 
cover the soles. Leave them soaking fur '. 
four hours. If not successful on the first {1 
give another, which will remove all sound. 
To Remove Ink-stains from Brown Boot: 

Make a paste of chloride of lime and « 
Cover the stains with this and leave it for a: 
of hours. Then wash off with cold wat 
polish with brown boot cream. 


Waterproof Black Boot Polish. 
Take six ounces of brown sugar ci: 
dissolve it in a little boiling water. 


into a glazed earthenware jar, add one ounce « 
beeswax, indigo, and ivory black, two ou: 
mutton fat (freed from all impurities by yr. 


WEEK PNpisa 


Buy one pennyworth of finishing ink .. 


Stir it. 
it is the consistency of thick syrup, then jou 


r| 


dissolving it in boiling water and then allo i: 
to cool off), and two ounces of soft soup. 1" 


the jar in a saucepan of boiling water and {iu 11 


all the ingredients are melted, then stir in 2 
pint of turpentine and half an ounce of =!) 


polish with soft rags. 


3 Hints on Fenders. 
To Clean Brass Fenders. 
Apply finely powdered 


leather. 
To Clean Steel Penders. 


and apply with a rough cloth. Polis! » 
leather sprinkled with whiting. 
To Prevent Rust Forming on Penders. 


with a sponge. 


ever the circumstances. 


PAPER BA 
HINTS. 


Rice 


Apply to the boots with a sponge, or picce 7 
an 


rotten-stone nos 


to a paste with sweet oil. Polish with eh. 


Take a quarter of a pint of fat oil var 
and add to it one pint of rectified spirits of t, 
tine. Mix thoroughly and apply to the iv de 
Both steel and brass treated ti 
way will retain their brilliancy and not ist \ 


| 


a 


Mix emery powder to paste with sarc 
a 


1 
a] 


ween és 


When cooked in Papakuk bags is nis! mu 


tritious and easily digested. 
to soak over night. 


It should he ;! 


| 


When Cooking Pork Sausages in Papakek B35 


Place two or three tomatoes, cut in !.1i: 
the same bag. This will give a much 1; 
flavour to the sausages. 
All Puddings and Cakes 


Can be cooked in Papakuk bags. aryl wi! 


*found much improved in taste. Cakes 


To clean the oven after cooking in Papakuk by 
the inside and grid shelves with a dry 


much lighter and never come out of the ove® 

or heavy. 

when Cooking Fish In Papakuk Bags, 
Do not allow the bags to blacken 

They should become a deep rich brow! 

fish will then appear as brown as |! ! 

will be much more digestibic. 


For the best reason I will give five shillings. Mark postcards “‘ Watch.” (See page 364.) 


-~ 


pe 


JEEK ENDING ’ ‘ 
beaagtag TT: Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


‘A BEAUTIFUL FORM & NO MORE HOLLOWS.’ 


yow | ENLARGED MY BUST 6 INCHES IN 30 DAYS. - 
\wion my chest was flat Jadics had obtained a most ! 
wot us. shoulders thin Ps inarvellous enlargement s 
Ny ico, 1 thowght tried Uy Bity’Lndies, 900 
4 fe Nature to go ; the ane iarvollouy oi: 


jife without largement was obtainet, 
the charm of a Mme. C. Sire, of Mon- 


p vatiful bust. 1 treuil, Bellay, says: ‘The > 

I A result that I bave ob yt 
tained from the Vesus . 
Cannis TREATMENT con Pp f 
vinves me that it cun : 
always be usel with a 


sttece 8, 

Tlis is a simple, easy 
process that any lady cau 
use at home without the 
kuowledge of anyone, 
and [am so grateful for 
what it has done for me 
that [€ feel f should 
reveal my secret to all 
my sisters who need 
it. Simply address 
MARGARETTE MER. 


vy hont obtaining any 
‘ult aut (donot be ieve 

«vl have ever FOS* 
vaserl my present superb 
‘vey prnent bed I not 

pioatally discovered 
a cinple process which 
vwarged ny bust six 
iy san thirty days, and 
\\youi.t acomplete trans- 
fruation 1m my appear. 
aace. Ut every lady who 
} yes fora Leautiful bust 
| uid have seen me before 
J eel this remarkable 
preess, aud) then look 


TTHE surest safeguard against all throat and 
chest troubles is a handy box of Peps, 


the novel, germ-destroying breatheable tablets, 
which, as they dissolve, give off medicinal fumes that are 
inhaled with the breath, and soothe, heal, and strengthen 


a 


twin azain to-day, ske LAIN, Department * every part of the chest and breathin ges. 

vei curely feel that no- * 202, 85 "Great Portiaxo t y pa es Nn, Germs 
jai bss Uh miracle ETUEET, Loxnoy, W., t lurking in the mouth, throat, nostrils, and bronchial tubes 
vould Lave produced such and on receipt of peur : . 

cont cliows change in $0 stump for postage apie ‘ are immediately destroyed by these Peps fumes, and all 
spit a ARES aa il aod egg gc the lung tissues (which are beyond the reach of liquid 

ty ten other ladies with sealed envelope, Ladies ici ¢ agai . attack 

a Sa ee ae menial ereninpes . caaine medicines) are guarded against further attacks. 

the results obtamedwith- busts may become too It is the direct action of the novel 


afew days utterly as- : = Inrge should stop the ree A s 
i cted the medical and scientific investi- | treatment. ng soon as they have obtained ail : medicines combined in the Peps fumes that 


ttre, and in @ few weeks each of ths ten | the development ‘lesired. . ‘ve 1 i 
re, and 0 ea explains why Peps not only give immediate 
s Unequalled 


BN RW i C Ks relief to the chronic sufferer froin 
for taste, quality and value. 


bronchitis or asthma, but at once check 
the discomforts and dangers of coughs, 
colds, chills, sore throats, and prevent 
serious disease in the throat and chest. 
. At all times Peps make the finest 
Tho Best : Write for Catalogue 
BAKING ee Seantaveuent 
POWDER ° at parnornte if satetactory, 
In the World. 


& POSTCARD brings our 
Handsume Art Catalogue. 
showing thousands of Gold 
Dress and Engagement 
Rings, Brooches, Bracelets. 
Watches, Pendants, and 

haronng asl valu 


“A protector for 
2/-in the & Cash Discount. 


BY 
Ask for Art Catalogue B Cs ea 


pease 


In men of atl eges. Why not write for my free Book 


and get ft by the standard, scientitic method of curing ' 
for oppressi ve house. 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, LACK OF VIGOUR, 
WASTING. DEBILITY. VARICOCELE, etc. Eusy, 
sufe, simple, No stoinach medicines, magnetiam, oF 
rlectneity No fatt.uing phy-ical exercises or strict. 
diet rules, nochange ot habits, loss oftime or occupation. 
bhutan aeecred restoration forall men. Sec what cured 
patientesiv i send the book and 1,000 testimontiuls 
free tn plain envelope for 2 stamps postage. Menticn 
this paper A.J. LEIGH, Sand 93 Great Bussell tt 
London, WC Eateblished 25 yesrs. 


Daily Express, od. 


FREE — ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
This beaut.ful 12-ct. Gold Filled 
Signet King Free to introduce 
new catalogue Send namie, 
aditrese, and P.O. for 10d. for 
engraving initial and poelane, 
= Twornitial intertwined mono 

grim, Is. id.—SIMS & MAYER 
‘Dept. 87) 418 to 622 Strand, London. 


TREATMENT OF ANAEMIA. 


Extract from the letter of a 
Celebrated Physician, published 
in the “* Lancet.” 


TOBACCO HABIT 


COKQUERED IN 3 DAYS. 


I offer a genuine guaranteed 

Remedy for tobacco or snuff habit 

in 72 hours, It is mild, pleasaut. 

strengthening. Overcomes that pecu 

Nar nervousness und craving for 

cigarottes, cigars. pipe, chew 

ipg tobacco, or snuff. On-+ mani 

ten can use tobacco without apparent 

injury; to the other nine it is pot 

sonous and rerlously injurious to 

health, causing such disorders «+ 

nervous dyspepsia, sleeplessness 

gas belebing, g@nawing, or oth: 

nncomtortable sefieation in stomach ; consti; ation 

headache. weak eyes, loss of vig red 

s.ots on skin, throat irritation, asthma, bron 

malanceere Jailave, Suns trouble, catarrh 
. neurasthen: mpotency, 
of inemory and will-power, impure 

is blood, Thaumatism, lem 7 co STOP 

4 nenrit eartburn, 

{iver, pom. of appetite, bad tee h, RUINING 
ath. enervation, lassitude, 

lack of ambition, faliing ‘out of hair, YOUR 

te pS: gund many other disorders. 

1s unsafe and torturing to attempt LIFE 

z ‘ourself of tobaeco or snuff habic 


work 1s Li-nola, 


Catesbys’ bordered 
Cork Lino. It provides 


safety and rehet om 


this way: — It saves 


% by 3s border) 13 8 A 
2 by © a 170 1100 0 = Lienola avoids both 


Rhy & ove rn 6 
aby 4 - 116 0 


do it. ‘Tho gentle, sat 20v troubles. It 1s the 
the’ eo Rentie. mele: Any other s:z¢ at prop ortionvate price. . 
tunes and ther weakened, irritated only high-class low 


fl raves and nerves, and genuinely overcome the 


“have used Plasmon now in 55 cascs 
in my own practice, and my friend, Dr. 
has used it in 6 cases, one being of severe 
Anzmia. All did splendidly on it, and the 
recoveries were most rapid. What struck me 


SECRET robust healthy” My FIREE. book tells 


1 2 ne aw 1 g q - 
FREE met ad. oexpensive reliable. Af clean easily. It does away with the scrubbing and stoop 
Secre eth= jor, conquering 2 
habit in another without hi: : = rdinary = linolenin 
Tea tt another wignomt Bis rao Ww. ing occasioned by oilcloth and ordinary 


.Y. i Hi : c ‘SS 
Onisan giveiup totecso and en ny yoursel! price floor covering made which can be kept spotlessly 


book on Tobacoo and Snuff Habvir, eent in : 1 
boo twrappes, " (Bhan or “Aer s ne : . 
t--dters, Abie adverianeant Gant. Ot nerent aqeine It, docs away with dugt worries, and its durabiity most in using Plasmon is the ease with 

ab ine. which it 1s digested, and the resulting rapid 


WARD J. . < SSARRARIATES, anit 
Street (351 TOD Brande wee, | MOTTON is such that three ordinary floor coverings ar 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


and when writing to Advertisers, 
mention “ Pearson's Weekly.” 


cain in the patient's weight is most marked. 

One of our nurses who was run down and 
anemic gained three pounds in 
weight in a fortnight, taking nothing 
in addition to her ordinary dict but a full 
teaspoonful of Plasmon dissolved in half 
a pint of milk twice daily.” 


A Special Art-metal Box contain- 
ing a packet of Plasmon, Flasmon 
Arrowroot, Plasmon Custard, Plasmon 
Biscuits, and Plasmon Cornflour, together 
with an illustrated Cookery Bcok, will be 
sent for Is., post free, to all who write 
mentioning this paper to Plasmon Lid., 
66b Farringdon Street, London. 


PLASMON is used by the Royal Family 


ontlasted. Try it now, and prove how wonderfully 
good and pleasing tt 1s. Buy it by means of om 
Easy Terms system, or 95. in the £ is allowed tor 
cash down. We pay carriage to your door, and we 


will send a beautiful selection of coleured designs 
Pt 


on request. 
T (Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham 
CA Ss LTD., Court Rond, LONDON, W. 


work. Other — tloo 
Reg! : i. 
coverings necessitate 
Yils. Ya, J Quality. P Quality, ‘ ar 
3 by 8 (ncnding U0 3 gr 24 drudgery and worry , 


Sufferers. 


Irstant relief in Asthma, 
Brouchitis, Croup, and 
Whooping Congh by the t:se 
of FOTTER'S ASTHMA 
CURE, in f/- tins Sold 
. everywhere. For FREE 
I VILE send post. card to POTTER & 
| KE, Artillery Lane, London, E 
Mention this Paper. 


INST 
N ANT RELIEF 


Business Hours 8 tilt 8; Saturdays, 8 till 6, 
Sample tin of Lino Polish Post Free. 


aan EE TD <P 


. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


WEEK ENDING 
ev. 5.19, 


oe ME 
IT HAS STARTED! 

SEPTEMBER 28TH, our Red Letter Day, the date 
of (the appearance of our Great New Serial has 
arrived, and in this number you have the promised 
opening chapters of ‘‘ A Strange Sin.” 

It is quite unnecessary for me to repeat my own 
opinion of the story, for if it were not one of great 
satisfaction the story would never have been 
chosen to succeed such a serial as ‘‘ Driven from 
Home.” 

But I should very much like to hear what you 
think of it. So if, after reading ‘it, you would send 
me a postcard telling me how you like the new story; 
T should be very grateful. 


“WANTED, A WINNER FOR £250. 

I want you to study our football competition 
which appears on page 339 very carefully. 

This week an important alteration is made in the 
conditions. Should no competitor submit an 
absolutely correct entry form, instead of the prize 
of £250 being withheld, it will be awarded to the 
reader who submits the entry form containing the 
greatest number of correct results. 

This means that the prize of £250 is going to be 
won by someone this week. Study the teams 
mentioned on the entry form carefully. Look up 
their past records, and, bearing in mind the form 
they have already exhibited this season, forecast 
the results of this week’s matches as accurately as 
you can. 

In a word, try to be that successful someone, 


HOW I LIKE BEING KICKED. 

THE football season being in full swing, I asked 
my Footlines competitors to favour me with short 
articles “‘ by a football,” telling “ how I like being 
kicked.” 

Here is one of the attempts I received in which 
you will note the sender has cleverly worked in 
many football allusions : 

“There’s nothing more popular than being 
kicked in my ‘sphere.’ The more I’m kicked, the 
more I ‘ bounce’ about it. When I’m ‘cornered’ 
a good kick sets me up—result, a ‘net’ gain. 
When ‘forward’ people handle me, it puts m 
‘back’ up. I’ve missed the ‘ post,’ so ‘ bye-bye.’ 
WHY DID THE BUTTERFLY? 

In another Footline Contest I asked the question, 
“ Why did the butterfly? ” 

One ingenious answer that came my way was, 
“* Because the engraver ‘chased’ it.’’ 

A second reader suggested as the reason, 

“* Because it wanted to see the ‘ Channel swim.’ ” 

“Because it saw the ‘attic stare’? was the 
solution submitted by a third competitor ; while a 
fourth suggestion was to the effect that “ it wanted 
to see the ‘pastry cook.’ 


WHAT IS A COUGH? 

Yov will remember that in the Footlines Contests 
the other week I invited my readers to supply 
me with a definition of a cough. 

I have received numerous witty replies, and here 
are 8 few that should win your appreciation : 

What is a cough ? 

** A ‘note’ from the ‘weekly chest.’ ” 

“A ‘cold storage’ advertisement.” 

“A ‘chorus leader’ in the audience.” 

“ A punctuation mark in an overdrawn sermon.” 

You will find names of winners in Footlines 
Contests on cover page opposite. 

A MEMORY OP THE MUTINY. 

At the end of last June I published an article 
on “Rifles in Church.” From far-away Burma 
comes an interesting letter on the subject. 
“Your paper is one of our regular English periodicals, 
and is an important item in the precious mail from 
home," writes Mrs. H. R. “We read it with 
interest every week, from cover to cover. In your 
article, ‘Rifles in Church,’ you say that most 
regiments don’t carry arms in church. Out here 
in India and Burma, the rule is reversed, and every 
soldier carries his rifle to church unloaded, but 
with ammunition in his pouch. This custom 
dates from the time of the terrible Indian Mutiny, 
which first broke out one Sunday morning when 


the British troops were -in church and un- 
armed.’’—— : 

That is quite an interesting reminder of the 
Mutiny. There are many curious customs of 
past days which still survive in one way or another 
in the Army and Navy. The sailor's collar, for 
example, is a relic of the days when Jack Tars 
wore pig tails. 

THE SCBNTS WE ENJOY. 

T. E. R. is curious on the question of perfumes. 
“‘T have been told that some of our most pleasant 
scents come from substances which have the most 
unpleasant odours. Can you give me any instances 
of this, if it is true ? ”?—— 

I can, T. E. R. Take musk, for example. It 
comes chiefly from the musk deer, and the odour 
of new musk is so strong that the dealers in it are 
compelled to cover their nostrils with thick cloths 
while examining the bags, or ‘“‘ pods.” Ambergris 
is another. In its crude state it has a most offensive 
smell. Again from fusel oil, which is about as 
loathsome as anything ibly can be, is produced 
by various methods oil of pears, oil of apples, and 
other scents which delight all users of perfumes. 
I think that fairly answers your difficulty, T. E. R. 

i BS BE ALLOWED? 

aks a< the Sopher of yl little boy of six,” writes 
G. A.S. ‘* He is called Toby by his father and the 
rest of the family. Now I have been isying to 
stop them calling him by that name, for. I think 
that when he grows up he will not like it. Of 
course, they laugh at me, but I have a good reasor: 
for it. When I was a little girl I was called Gasser 
(from my initials). The name has stuck to me 
throughout my life, and now I am a staid married 
woman it annoys me. I fail to see why these 
absurd names should be given to people when there 
is a Christian name that they can use.’”’-—— 

Personally, I don’t agree entirely with you, 
G. A. S. Certainly, your nickname is rather unfor- 
tunate, but the majority of nicknames are rather 
pleasing than otherwise. At any rate, Toby is not 
a bad nickname, and, moreover, you can rest 
assured that if he’s not allowed to have a nickname 
now he will get one at school, and it may be worse. 
THE TYRANNY OP INPLUBACE. 

Here is a letter which touches on the 
class question. ‘Isn't it grossly unfair,” writes 
Y. E. C., “the way young fellows obtain good 
situations on account of their father’s influence ? 
One is always hearing it said, ‘ Yes, So-and-So’s 
got that job because he’s his father’s son.’ At this 
rate we shall soon have only two classes in the 
country, those who have influence, and those who 
have not. I am rather bitter because I was 
expecting promotion, and instead of that the 
manager's son was promoted over my head, though 
he is a younger man than I am, and hasn’t had the 
long. experience that I have.” —— 

ell, Y. E. C., you have got something to 
grumble about, I admit. It is always annoying 
when anyone is promoted into a job which you 
think you deserve. But I don’t think you are 
right in saying that soon there will be only two 
classes in the country—those who have influence 
and those who haven't. A son may be given a 
good job by his father, but if he proves incom- 
petent, then there is an end to influence as far as 
the son is concerned. You will find, Y. E. C., 
that people with influence, like everything else 
in this world, will reach their proper level in time. 
An incompetent man is not going to have success 
in the long run. 
THE TROUBLES OF A ° 

ERE is a letter hoa  Noldegkan reader, 
T. A. S. He writes, “Can you give me7a cure for 
shyness Whenever I have to pay a visit and 
enter @ room full of strangers 1 am absolutely 
struck dumb, though I can talk well enough among 
my own particular circle of friends. Being among 
strangers is, to me, absolute torture. I seem to 
think that —— in the room is looking at me 
and waiting to hear me speak, and this only makes 
me feel all the worse. wish you could tell me 
how to prevent this feeling °—— 

hore ealy one way, T. A.S. That way is to 
mix with strangers as much as you ibly can. 
Listen to what aay are talking ahoak, Ea when you 
hear them talking about something you take an 
interest in, then join in with the conversation. 
You may only talk a little at first, but if you take 
every opportunity of speaking when you feel sure 
of your ground, you will ually find that your 
shyness is wearing off. Shyness is generally a form 
of self-consciousness. You think you are the centre 
a - > whereas you generally are nothing of 

e kin 


WHEN SHOULD LOVERS PROPOSE > 
Tuat is what, in effect, N. I. C. asks 3) 


writes: “ How long should a man knoy “y 
| 


before he proposes to her? I have heen 
friends with a man for nearly two years no. 1; 
takes me to places of amusement, to dan, 
theatres, and pays me more attention {|.. 
other man I know. I am very fond of |, 

if he asked me I would willingly marry hii, 
difficulty is that he has not yet asked 
mother says that he ought todo so. (Can \ 

me the best thing to do ? »—— 

Well, N.1.C., I certainly think after tw. 
that a man ought to make his intentions |, 
I should certainly find out as soon as possi!s' 
it is to be hoped that the young man is novi. 
taking you out merely to pass the time pli.- 
Your best plan would be to get your fai! 


better still, a brother if you have one, to sony). 


gently, and settle the question once and :.: 


If he is as nice as you think he is—well, }» j 


shall just hear the faint tinkle of marti:. 
even as far as these prosaic offices ! 
ETIQUETTE OF DANCING. 

THE dancing season will be here shortly. Vi) 
this fact in his mind N. K. S. writes: "= ()) von 


give me a little hint on tho etiquette of 1... . > 


What should I do after I have danced wit); ! 
lady ? Must I enter into conversation wit! | +. o; 
can I make my excuses after I have escorte| : : 1y 
her seat ?”?—— 

It is not necessary for you to remain and 1.11). «:):'4 
the lady after you have taken her to |. 
N. K. 8. You are at liberty then to male. vir 
excuses, and look round for your next pours 
But if you know the young lady to be a con; 2 
stranger, it would be only courteous to intiuhie 
some of your friends to her. You slut! 1.02 
let a lady feel uncomfortable on your aout, 
which she would do if left alone. 


AN APPEAL TO SPORTSMEN. 


I HAVE received the following letter, and [J.a't 
think that I shall a 1 to my readers in vain. 

Doar sir, Will those of your reader wo 

are prize winners this year in any open-air +por — 


wl 


lawn tennis, croquet, rowing, archery. 
so on, kindly send their names, preety 
at the foot of a cheque, or accompaninl Iya 
postal order, to the undersigned, who. as orsurt 
of the Lawn Tennis Branch of the Mr- \c 
Fund, is anxious to reach a total of £2511: 
season? Another £25 yet remains to be colle 
to attain this figure. Acknowledgment: wi 
be sent direct, and also through the column o 
the Sportsman.—Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) = Cuas. F. Simos. 

Fresh Air Fund (Lawn Tennis Bran} 

Now come along. Who is going to Iw lirt to 
help to make up this £25? 


R.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. ; 

SEPTEMBER 15th, “Melsetter is badly in necd 
ofa Railway Day” ; September 18th, “ Cupe Town 
Party”; September 19th, ‘‘ Mena Tayler Party. 

There are no expenses of management for {') [re-4 
Air Fund. — All expenses are borne by the prunes 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, the Daily Joi" . 
Limited, the Standard Newspapers, Jam: and 
the Ragged School Union. There is ne us te 
of class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day's ‘ii ')~ 
for a child; £8 2s. pays for a complete par! 
with the necessary attendants. Subscriptions ~ 9"! 
addressed _to the Hon. Secretary, F.A.F.. (': 

eekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., ani ing 
ed in the paper. Collecting forms m1 be 
had on application. 


List of Fresh Air Fund Subscriptions 
appears on the red page opposiic. 


! 


| 
| 
f 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS — 

1. All anewers or attempts must be written 1 fhe 
cards, addressed to~the Editor, Pearsons |i 4 
Honrietta Street, London, V.C. 


2. You may take part in any number of thes °° '"" 


competitions, but your reply to each must be writ! O14 
separate gig 
8. Mark each postcard with the name of thee}: ep 


for which it is intended in the top left-hand coin i 
will find this name in the announcement of the c 
in the footline. Provided these conditions « 
all the postcards may be sent in one envelo;: 
‘*Postcard’’ in the top left-hand corner, but et: 
must bear the fall name and address of the seu! 

4. All attempts must arrive not later that 
October 5th. . 

5. Each competition will be judged separat.’: 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be . 
the efforts considered the best. . 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, tl ° 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, tl : 


be awarded at the discretion of the Fuitor. —— 
SL 
Printea by Honacz Cox, Bream's Buildings, |. ‘4 


Published by C. AgtHUR Pearson, Lrb., at | 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Strect, Loudvu. 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is "> 
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‘yesh Air Fund Subscriptions. 


ciosly acknowledged, £4,679 19s. 2d. 


vs. M. E._J.,.£1;_R. C. Rigordy, 4s.; 
M.,” 1s. 6d.; Mrs ges, 53.; H. I’. H., 
ad.; G. EB. M...1s. 6d.; M. F. A. SS, 
\. M. Barton, 5s.; Anon. 9d.; R. I 
Lnanon, 3s. 4d:; H. L., 6d.; J. 8, Gd; 
‘ixstowe Pebble, 33.; T. Steer, bs; 


i. Tasker, 5e.; T. R. C.. 108.; Widow's 
/ Brian; 9d.; EB. Rainforth, 38.; Norman 
\. ¢.C., 9d); Anon., 48.; Gunner, Horse 
(i. Margery and Sonnie, {'d.; Mine 
Anon., 38.; L. E. 8. A. B.. 5s. €d.; 
enson, 9d.; J. Reid, 3d.; Nedoma, vd _, 
_ds.; T.. Caddington, 33.; A L S 

+} Heywith, 68.; J. A. H. Hedex 
F. G., 9d.; No. 7. 53. ad.; R. S. 
D., 10s.; A Poor Friend, 3d.; » 
vd; D. Thompson, Is. 6d.; Widew's 
lL, Leeds, Is. 6d; Anon... Is. Gd ; 
2s. 6d.; W. J. Lewis, 


2; Frank Crawn, 6d.; G. Crerar, | 
. Sparklets, No. 5, 7s. &d.; 
1!) Drew Walker, 108.; Ronatd Bennett, 
Darlington, 2s.; E. L._C., %d.; Interested, 
1. Dranefield, 163.; E. Webb, £1; Miss 
A Big Budget Winner, %d.; Mrs. E, J. 


.. W. Diston, 3d.; W. Croft, 1s. 2d.; 
i. 1s. 6d.; I. A. B. Malvern, 5s.; Mrs 
los, 6d.; R. I. O, Sd; In Memory ot 


Anon., 58.; Edith 
; Ruth, 2s. 6d.; M. I « Beet 
5s.; W. S., 3s.; A. Clements, 


(dey 


Boyd, 1s. 7d.; 
ey Miss 
1 


iny, a 


“KICKED” CONTEST. 

»opes have been awarded to ihe 
stty-word essays, supposed to be written 
_on ‘ How I like being kicked: W. R. 
“Ponny St., Blackburn; W. Gillespir. yun., 
Aberdeen; C. Johnson, 142 Fexhall Rd., 
( Morgan, Tornaveen, Torphing; S. Steer, 
it Rd., Lancaster. 


“BUTTER” CONTEST. 


‘ng are the wirmmers of the five watches 
+ ginal answers to the question, ** Why did 
“: A. Cottle, 22 Ilton-road, Roath Park, 

W. Hartwell, 19 Manthorpe  Rd., 
Mrs. J. T. Pritchard, Wocdland Terr., 
J. Sim, Road, Meetings, Carluke; A. R. 
1 tield Place, Edinburgh. 


“CONQUAIR” CONTEST. 


f 53. for the most up-to-date joke dealing 
nguest of the air has been won by 


following 
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esults of Footline Competitions. 


S | “MARRIED, 
BY JAMES!’ 


— — >» —— 


CAPTAIN KETTLE 
MEETS His 


5 A By 
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OcTrobEr 
MAGAZINE. 
sale Saturday, September 30th, 


( land F Ross, £lods.; Little Marv, 2s. 6d: Channel 
sles, os; W. OD, Bournemouth, ds.: Amounts sent an 
with postcards, £3 4s 9'd.; K. Mellor, £2 23.; Mrs 
Blaser’, £1; ki. dD. Dawes, tl: Dorothea K. Webh, 
Us, lea BO Blyth, 6d.; A) Friend, per M. Durnell. 


d=, Kenneth and Zanvie, ds; Memories, 
’ de 


» 
a 


{,; Anon., 1s. 6d ; 


Co 
- 


3a vial Girl, We2.; Nellic 
_ ad i ae > Owler.” Ts. 6d. 
Ye, as. Sed nt, Is; Anon., Is. 6d; 
M. AL Le. Wiean, 10 3. Woo! = to; FP 
Smith, ch. Pon 1 hi HOM. Is. 
RoR W. Sonth ghey BOON 2 ds Gd; Brid Upjohn, 
23. 3d: C. EB. Patrweather. 1a. 6d.; BE. S. Carter, Is. 6d.; 
R. Bo. 12. Gd; Caste. odo: D. BE. Devies, 5s. 
PeLLeeTE Ds On board Steamor Maradey. per 
Commonder A. Ganes, £'d Gs. fd; On board 
WMS. Cuclops, per SoS. 41; A. S. Marvev, £3; 
y and enon H.M.S. Lord Neteon, por Res 
\ aitchieficld, £17 8s. Sd.. Conteen ot HLMS 
i per Hh. M. Elfiot, £2 lus; K. Hortean. ¢ : 
Al alls, 11s. 8d.; Avenue Honse, Polk 
M . Avery, &s.; Sergeants’ Mesa, Cavalry 
Nethoravon, A. E. Stevens, £2. 163., Miss 
Is.; H.M.S. Black Prinee, por J. Cox, £8 2a: Jessie 
Waterston 3s.; Anti-Swearine Leazuc, per AOS TL 
4s. 6d.; H. N. Lees. 17s. €d.; UG. Ueland. 3s) ed 
Drawing Office Staff. Kugineering Department, Chat 


Lawrence (fourth collocaan), 


ham Dockyard. per C. F. 
w 


tl O-. 5d.; F. . Osborne, £1 8a.; E. 1. 25). Deroth 
Gay, fa 6d.; Smith's Dock, Ball Rinse Dont. oN 
Shields, 12s.; Miss H. Chequers, 38.: HE Ko dime, 


Gs.; H. B. Crawford, 7s. 3d.; Rose Neil, 2s 
Grand (P.IV.) total, £4,776 5s. 3d. 


WOTHERSPOON, 252 High St., Clasgow. 
tion was as follows: 

Judge: ‘ What evidence have we thet this airman + 
absent-minded? ”’ 


His contribu 


Witness: ‘ Why, he actually brought his machine 
down to a horse trough!” 
“SUN" CONTEST. 


Readers were invited to contribute an imaginative 


sketch, giving their idea of the kind of people who 
might inhabit the sun. The prize of 38. hes been 
awarded to W. ANDREW, 412 Firth Park Rd., Sheffield. 


“COUGH” CONTEST. 


For the smartest definitions of a ‘ cough,”’ five pairs 


of pocket scissors havo been sent to the following 
winners: V. Craig, Ewingtield, Craigentinnyv, Edin- 


burgh; A. Macleod, 68 Murraysate, Dundee; W. 
Middleton, 28 Parkfield Ave.. Rusholme, Lancs.; E. B 
Spruce, 83 Walton Cres., Oxford; J. H. Truscott, 178 
Windmill Rd., Gillingham, Kent. 
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FOUNDED 1871. 


THE OGEAN 


Accident and Guarantee .. . 
- « Corporation Limited. 
(Euapowre ved ba fal Neto Parléauicnt) 


Asse‘s exceel - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Public Liability. 

Motor Car. 

Excess Bad Debt. 

Boiler and Lift 
Inspection and In- 
surance, 


Accident Insurance of 
all kinds. 
Emplogers’ Liability. 
fidelity Guarantees. 
Licence Insurance. 
Fire and Burglary. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDS?i 
T. M. BE. ARMSTRONG, Woy ss 


O0@7” This Insurance Scheme covers any person 


travelling as a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of-claims in respect 
of each acvidcent—not the jirst claim only. 


woo mucway | INSURAZCE. 


£2 
£100 RAILWAY 
(For terms sec 


£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £€2,00U and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims cf 
£2,000 cn ‘hi not fur one only, £2,0OO specially guarsntecd 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COK- 
PORATION, LIMTLED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Londen, 
EC., to whom notices of claim, under the following Comliticn- 
must be sent within seven dass to the above a alres 
willbe paid by the wbove Gorporwien tethe 

3) =~ heal reprsentitive ot any person hille: oy 
&" 2? OGO auwevident in Great Britain or Trelaned te the 
pussencer tram in which the deceased was 

travelling cs a passenger (including post olive servants: 
railway sorting vans, and who, ut the time of such aecilent, 
had in his, or ber, possess.on, the Lnsvrance Coupon en this 
page, or the paper me which it os, wath Lis, or her usnal sims 
ture, Wreiten inink or pene, onthe space provicled sat the tor. 


written Imomk or pencil om the <p cee 
withiu twenty peur 
such accdbatte 


ve efi ats 


This paper may be loft at his, or her, plaice of abode, so low, 

s signed. 

D ALSO, that the sid sun shall be pant to the 
legal representative of suey person injured, shoudl death vestit 
from such accident within three calendar mont’ s thereafier, 
aud that notice of the accident be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, net being a 
= servanton duty, wera sticide, nor engine 
hoe J (O10) Hlegsluct, havine the eurrent utter of 

Weeklyou bin, or her, at the time of Le 
by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, althoush not ly 
anacectent toany tiaiiin wheek he, or she, may be trareilavg os 
@ passenger, t egal representative of the deceased will receive 
the sum of ¢ HUNERED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
le sizned cr not, provided notice in every Guise he given to‘ 
Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUCRANTER Corporation, Limizin, 
U6 to +4 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seveu days trem 
the occurrence of the wedent. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal repre-en- 
tutive of any cyclist who meets his death by acement whie 
actually ridinnga cycle, provided that deceased at the tru 
such accident had in has, or her, possession, the DIneuricee 
Conpou en this page, or the paper in whieh at is, with de -oor 
Ther, Wettal »iernaetin 
provicediat the foot. aud that death ocenrred 
hours theresites, ane that notice wae given of 


whove mhtees wothou thre 
occurrence. ‘This po per muy be lett ot his, er her, 
abode, so lomgas tbe coupon is sisned 
Que Hundred Pounds will be pailty the legal representa 
Moanyore dying as the drrect aud sde resnit of injuries 
nitheted upon dian (or herp within the United Kinsvon bya 
falling aeroplanes, Phovinke that death occurs within tweoty- 
four hours from the ree ipt of the mjunes, that he (or set 
shel prior to the aceident Gave signed this Coupou-Lusurance- 
Ticket in Che space provided at the foot, that te (or she) e'iall 
notat the time Leon theaeroplane nor engaged i: seronuuties, 
vndth.t notice of the acemlent be given to the Corporstica 
within three days of its occurrence, 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

Yhis insurance holds :rood forthe current week of issue cris, 
and entitles the bolder to the benetit of, and is subjetto the 
ronditions of, the *‘Qcean Accident and QGuaran‘ee 
Company, Limited, Act, 1%. HKisks Nos. 2 ails. 

The Purchase of this Publication is adinitte] to be the 
ment ofa Prem win under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of: 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of th 
corporation. No person cin recover on more thay one Con; ou 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper iv respect of the same risk. 
Subscribers who have duly paid a twelvomonths su 
scription for PEARSON'S WEEBELY in advance to tacir 
newsagent, or to the Publisher, need not, durins the port a 
oovered by their subscription, sign the conpon, or carry 
the rontheirperacn, It is only nec ssary totovw ort 
the newsagent's receipt to ths publisher of the popor, 
Henrictta Street, London, W.C., and a certiticate wii! be 
eont in excharge. 


the suid Corporation at 


Signature ............... esusspvaisnosevsinincentienstens 


Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday, Scptemer 27th, 19tl 
until midnight, Thursday, Ociober Sih, 1911. 


i Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWE 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAIN 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made tot)... ' 
of Pearson's Weekly, 5/10/11. On receipt of Pw, . 


we willforward direct from our Looms :.. + 
ee sun duonive> address one of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL 
D 
ae om ann |. REAL SEAMLESS WOV 
ROYAL PALAC PSs 2S _— 
STOCKHOLM. Rena : Ff T: 
(8S SOS SR EE TEN vay 


GIVEN , A oom, Bedroom, fein 
AWAY. 


Quid yy, 


\ 


ee 


Greens, Blues, and Art (\., 
A suit all requirements, anil |. 
to cover any ordinary-siz: di 
Carpets, with 


FREE RUG 


will be sent out as Si: 
thus showing the indentic. 
supply in all sizes. They 
of rialequal to wi, 
a speciality of our own, 
s obtaine | 
our lows 
e “he 


Delightful Foot - Comfort! 


The real superiority of |Wood- 
Milne Rubber Heels is apparent 
most quickly of all in a new and 
astonishing sense of foot - comfort. 


If vou finish your day footsore and ‘done-up,’ 
a pair of ‘Wood Milne’ Rubber ‘Heels, ae 
properly fixed, will prove a revelation. WES Tt THE 


Wood-Milne 
Rubber Heels 


Wood-Milne Durability and Economy are equally 
surprising — but that Wood-Milne Comfort — Ah! 


See the name ‘Wood- Milne, that’s essential. 


ILLUSTR 
GAIN Gals 
—~ Carpets 
tide eect Overmaute- 
Bedding, Table Livess, Curtalas, etc., POST FREE if mentioning ‘+ Pesrson’s W< 
wheo writiag. N.B.—Foreign orders executed, packed free, and shippet 
TELReRaPHic AppRESS: *“*ECLIPSE, LEEDS,"’ Cheques and P.(’.’- 


F. HODGSON & SONS ireetn ocd wesc: WOODSLEY R0.. ' 


All Bootmakers can supply you with ‘ Wood-Milne’ 
Rubber Heels in Jet-Black, Brown, or Grey Rubber, 


DR. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c., lecturing on Food, says: “ Th: 
chief Text in the Gospel of Nutrition is that Tea and Coffee are not Foods =: 
all, while Cocoa is an admirable and sustaining diet. Than FRY’S PU 
COCOA, no better food product of this nature can be obtained or used.” 


PURE 


SS 
TY" @ocoa 


‘‘“THE MOST PERFECT FORM OF COCOA.” 


—Guy’s Hospital Gazette. 


Makers to the Royal Households 
AND TO OTHER ROYAL COURTS OF EUROPE. 


ae 


